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EUROPE AND AMERICA.* 


THE extent of the interests involved in the American civil war cannot 
be overrated. People are far too apt to concentrate their attention upon 
the alternate successes and failures of the Federals and Confederates 
without considering the present difficulties and the future complications 
that may arise. Yet are the latter already beginning to manifest them- 
selves in Hayti, in Cuba, in Mexico, and in British North America, and 
there is every probability that they will go on increasing in gravity in 
proportion as civil war is prolonged. 

The destinies of democracy, which have so long occupied the attention 
of philosophers, political economists, and of statesmen, are now entirely 
superseded by a nation divided and in arms, two peoples torn asunder by 
the deepest social antipathy, by institutions of the most opposite cha- 
racter, and by the direst blood feuds, and by the serious embroilments 
with which uncontrolled passions menace the rest of the world. 

The gleam of a distant but glorious future, however, dimly lights us 
up even in this at present gloomy inquiry. Let public conscience only 
be thoroughly awakened to the truth, and there is no fear of its ascen- 
dancy and ultimate triumph over all kinds and descriptions of selfish 
interests and bad passions. Out of the civil warfare in which the Free 
States are now engaged against the Slave States, although the acts of a 
Fremont and a Hunter may be repudiated for the time being in the dread 
of a servile war, prohibition of slavery in the United States has already 
surged to the surface; and whatever the results, the days of general 
emancipation will soon arrive in the New World. It is not the tempest, 
Seneca said, that fatigues, it is the nausea. So it was with the American 
war; it was not the struggle that wearied E@ropean attention, it was its 
being prolonged without its real results being eliminated, save by shreds 
and patches—little waifs and strays—that cast up above the smoke and 
din of battles to show which way the current of opinion was floating from 
above the dark and hideous gore beneath. 

It required some amount of courage to believe in the success of a good 
cause, especially when that cause was imperilled by passing disasters and 
mismanagement, and was rendered obnoxious by personal antipathies. 
But its success was not the less certain, for that which is in itself bad, 
inhuman, and corrupt cannot ultimately prevail against that the tendencies 
of which are good, albeit, the expressions are barbarous, the acts inde- 
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fensible, and the attitude rude and defiant. There is something that is 
stronger than armies, and whose favour is of far different import to a 
cause than even the sympathy of the great powers. 

The position of Europe—that i is to say, of Great Britain and France— 
in regard to America is described by Count Agénor de Gasparin as the 
triumph of “ la petite politique” over “la erande.” The great. policy was 
to ave marched side by side with the North, “un grand peuple qui se 
reléve,” as he depicted ‘them in a previous work, and have solved in a 

aceful and Christian-like spirit the problem so formidable to the North 
and South alike—that of the relation of the Whites and Blacks. Had 
this been done the worthy count avers the South would not have risen 
in insurrection, or if it had, the insurrection would not have lasted. But 
in this he is just as much in error as when he declares that the Confede- 
rates would not fight at all unless they were backed by the sympathy of 
England and France, and that they only await for the blockade to be 
broken and for the “ powers” to interfere. The blockade has not been 
broken, almost all their ports and rivers have been wrested from them, 
and the interference of France and Great Britain was as carefully 
eschewed, while the spirit of hostility was as rampant as ever among 
the Confederates. It is utterly ignoring the constancy and endurance, 
the bravery and the devotion of a whole people, to declare that had 
Europe not existed, and America been a closed field, the struggle would 
neither have been engendered or have lasted. The lessons afforded by 
the history of the past attest how little civil wars of such magnitude have 
really to do with the opinions pf others. They constitute part and parcel 
of the trials which all great nations have had to go through before they 
have attained that refinement which it is so sad to think they seem only 
capable of arriving at after going through the purification of fire. 

Far nearer to the point are the following observations, although the 
conclusions derived from them are by no means of a nature to be adopted 
without demur :— 

“ This civil war, by prolonging itself, runs the chance of ruining both 
the South and the North, as also Europe into the bargain ; perchance it 
may substitute servile insurrection to transformations prudently operated 
by legal means ; perchance it may substitute the irremediable destruction 
of the cultivation of cotton by the pacific introduction of free labour. In 
any case, when it shall be terminated, it will leave behind a sad in- 
heritance of bitter and hostile reminiscences that will rise up between 
America and Europe, incessantly threatening foreign wars as a sequence 
to intestine wars. May Heaven preserve us from sueh a misfortune! 
There is still time to repair faults committed. The shudder that went 
through the whole world when a messenger from Queen Victoria traversed 
the ocean the other day, bearing a despatch for Lord Lyons, will not be 
so soon forgotten. We took a wrong step; shall we have sufficient 
energy to adopt now a right course ? W ill a public opinion form itself 
in Europe that shall be capable of imposing its will? The answer to 
that question implicates not only the future of America but also our own; 
according as we shall have stood by and aided and abetted the great 
American people in the dark hour of its distress, we shall have in him a 
friend or an adversary at the hour when he shall have finished, with or 
without us, the labour of his triumph.” 
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As far as England is concerned, it is extremely doubtful if it would 
have obtained any greater amount of friendship ll the Northerners by 
aiding and abetting them, than it has done by observing a strict 
neutrality. Such an action might have been set down at its true value— 
as time-serving. Had the Northerners hoisted the flag of emancipation 
at the onset it would have been otherwise. But when did one power g gain 
either friendship or respect by succumbing to another, and that in face of 
its very principles? England was bound to advocate the abolition of 
slavery, but not to give its aid in compelling slave states to pass under 
the yoke of non-abolitionist free states, merely to benefit their tariff and 
toextend their power. As tothe threatened hostilities, we shall be at the 
end of the war unless new complications, happily for the present averted, 
were brought into the question by the intervention of France and Eng. 
land, just where we were before. The hostility of the Northerners to the 
British possessions in America—in Canada and in British Columbia— 
was notorious long before the secession of the Southern States, and how 
long could the friendship begat by our aid in subjecting the latter have 
been under such circumstances calculated upon? France and England 
could not mediate except upon the principle of recognising the rights of 
the Southerners; the Northerners are not prepared to admit these, or the 
independence of any number of the States, and what would not a media- 
tion thus offered and thus repudiated have led to, especially when to the 
aversion sprung from ineffectual intervention will be added the ill-feeling 
engendered by the frequent stoppage of merchant ships, by the outrageous 
conduct of a victorious general, and by those other minor complications 
which are ever springing up when there is a covert h ostility on the one 
side opposed to an avowed neutrality on the other? The line of conduct 
depicte -d by M. de Gasparin, and the results that are portray ed as flowing 
from it, are undoubtedly most desirable; but public opinion will never 
declare itself as having faith in such, to so great an extent as to impose 
its will upon governments. 

We have been in the wrong, according to the same authority, in 
believing that slavery had nothing to do with the quarrel between the 
North and the South; we have been i in the wrong in supposing that the 
South had used its right in separating from the North; we have been in 
the wrong in supposing that the North can never conquer the South, aud 
we have been still farther in the wrong in supposing that the South once 
conquered cannot be brought back to the Union. 

With regard to the first question, so long it is said as the United States 
were governed by slavery and for slavery, we left them alone; but the 
moment reaction sets in against slavery we invented a theory of insurgent 
belligerents. The answer to this has been given before, the Northervers 
did not take up arms to deliver the slaves; and although the ultimate 
prohibition of slavery has surged to the surface from out of the civil con- 
flict, it was not on the ecards at the onset. No portion of the press of the 
Northern States has been so hostile to England as the organs of the anti- 
abolitionists have been. It was the fault of the Northerners then, and 
not ours, if we have not execrated as we ought to have done ‘this 
revolt, unique in history, and which seems like a defiance cast at the 
Gospel and at civilisation.” 

M. de Gasparin would have us believe that it is now an understood fact 
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in the North that the great enemy is slavery; the great conspirator is 
slavery ; the great rebel is slavery ; the great adversary of union and 
peace is slavery; and that since the entire North has understood this it 
has taken a final resolve not to conclude the war without also finishing 
with its cause. We could bring forward a mass of evidence to show that 
the good cause is by no means so advanced as is here supposed; but M. 
Gasparin involves himself in a curious paradox, not only is it so in the 
North, he avers, but it is also so in the South, and Jefferson Davis “ has 
sufficient talent to have understood with us—(that is, with M. de Gas. 

arin)—that which the South in general does not yet understand, that 
the battle for slavery is lost, lost if the South re-enters the Union, lost if 
the South is recognised as a separate confederation.” What, then, it 
might be asked, are they fighting about? For immediate emancipation 
of slave parents or the future emancipation of their offspring? If the 
latter is the programme of the South, and the North is generous enough 
not to advocate immediate abolition, in the dread of an extermination of 
the whites by the freed blacks, an understanding ought to be easily 
arrived at. At all events there are no real causes for war, and both sides 
can lay claim tothe sympathies of Europe. But M. de Gasparin argues 
if the recognition of the South was founded upon the emancipation of 
children, such a recognition will produce its effects: the government of 
Richmond will be established on a firm basis, that of Washington will be 
exasperated, and there will probably be war between the latter and 
Europe. It is curious that whatever way the cards are played war always 
turns up as trumps. If the cabinet of Washington is seeking the very 
thing which that of Richmond is prepared to concede, wherefore should 
war with Europe arise from such a concession? Simply that the war is 
not with the Northervers for the abolition of slavery, but for the subjec- 
tion of the seceded States. 

“Friends of peace,” our worthy author exclaims, ‘ who are so anxious 
to stay the present conflict, who would trace around President Lincoln 
the circle of Popilius, by forbidding him to maintain the blockade or to 
follow up his advantages, have you considered the unending wars with 
which you will invest the future? Have you foreseen the consequences 
of your enterprise? Do you by chance fancy that you can kill the 
United States? And if you cannot kill them, do you suppose that they 
will live peaceably for one day, having you upon the two flanks of their 
empire, in Virginia and in Canada, feeling you at the end of the two 
rivers, at Quebec and at New Orleans ?”’ 

The upshot of the argument as thus put is that we should have aided 
and abetted the Northerners in subjecting the South, whether right or 
wrong, if we wished to conciliate them. But in that case might not the 
Canadians, the New Brunswickers, the Nova Scotians, the Red River 
men, and the British Columbians, have considered their position as worse 
than ever? If the United States are not to remain peaceable one day 
with their two flanks held by aliens, are they the more likely to do so 
when only one flank remains in that condition? France has Germany on 
one flank, Spain on another, Belgium on a third, and yet it can some- 
times remain in peace ; why cannot the Yankees do the same? Instead 
of the doctrines of peace making progress in the New World, war is 
becoming to be considered as its normal condition by those who argue 
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the existing state of things even in its most opposite aspects and attitudes, 
This is truly a sad anda fearful thing to contemplate, and if such a result 
is to be evolved from all possible dénouements, what amount of conces- 
sion can be expected to avert the catastrophe ? 

The Northerners have a strong case when they denounce it as Machia- 
velism to say that the way to ensure the emancipation of slaves is to 
assure the triumph of the slave-holders; but on this point, as on all others 
connected with slavery, all arguments in their favour fall to the ground 
from their not having themselves adopted at the onset a straightforward, 
tangible, or comprehensible line of conduct. The position in which 
America placed Europe by such absence of candour, leading it to sym- 
pathise with the slave-holders, was undoubtedly calamitous in a moral 

oint of view, but who was to blame ? Simply the Northerners, for there 
would have been no alternative left to France or England had they started 
with the prohibition of slavery instead of concluding with it.* Even the 
all-important question of interests would have had to give way before a 
principle such as that comprised in the avowed emancipation of slavery, 
and the poor Christians of Preston and Mulhausen would have been sacri- 
ficed to break the shackles from the wrists of the negro. 

It has been argued that to treat the Southerners as belligerents and 
not as insurgents is to consider the United States as a league, not as a 
nation; to grant to the South all that it wants, and to constitute in fact 
an open breach of neutrality. ‘The United States are indeed by their 
constitution a league, or a confederation of divers populations, and not a 
nation with uniform national habits, manners, religion, language, and 
characteristics. ‘The South demanded much more than neutrality, it 
demanded recognition, rupture of the blockade, and material assistance 
in return for its cotton, just as the Northerners expected sympathy and 
aid for not declaring in favour of abolition. As to breach of neutrality, 
the argument is untenable. Cannot neutrality be observed by a third 
party in respect to two belligerents, as well as to one belligerent and one 
insurrectionist ? 

That the cabinet of Washington was exceedingly hurt at the admis- 
sion of the Southerners, as belligerents, we are ready to admit; that 
while it would not receive despatches which so qualified the insurgents, 
it manifested a degree of dignified anger which was well calculated to 
conciliate universal esteem, we are also quite ready to concede; but how 
easily might that recognition of the Southerners have been put altogether 
out of the pale of European powers by the cabinet of Washington having 
adopted at the onset a clear and simple line of conduct, such an one as it 
is now tardily arriving at? The mere avowal that not the present but 
the ultimate objects of forcing the Union upon the seceders was to ex- 
tinguish slavery, would have put it out of the power of any European 
government—such is the force of moral opinion—to have recognised the 
slaveholders as belligerents. As it was, there was a greater breach of 
neutrality made in favour of the Northerners by closing the ports of 
Europe to the prizes of the South, and by not breaking the blockade 
when it was avowedly imperfect, than there was in favour of the South- 
erners in admitting them as belligerents in order to define the true limits 


~* Prohibition of slavery in the United States has passed the two Houses, but 
has not yet been recognised by the President. 
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of neutrality. We regret to say there has been no gratitude manifested 
on the part of the cabinet of Washington or the Northerners for these 
honourable actions; the language held is never otherwise than that of 
recrimination and menace ; no alternative is left to Europe, it must either 
be friend or foe. This is the despotism of democracy, which must have 
everything its own way, right or wrong, or fight for it; and there will 
robably be no relief to Europe from such extravagant ideas till America 
shall have undergone a real regeneration, shall have become a chastened 
and enlightened republic, a staid constitutional monarchy, or shall have 
passed under the yoke of a military tyranny and become an “ empire.” 

Again, it is said recognition as belligerents infallibly leads to recogni- 
tion as a confederacy or a power. This is not the case, suppose the North 
to be entirely successful. But if the North, after taxing its resources in 
men, money, and material to the utmost, and waging a long, dubious, and 
sanguinary civil war, carrying poverty, dismay, and gloom into every 
remote cottage in the land, has little or no real advance towards the 
solution of the question to show, all powers possessed of one particle of 
humanity are justified in interfering, and if that interference is discarded 
and repudiated, it may become a question of serious import, if the re- 

cognition of the South may not be the best step to take in the cause of a 
general humanity. But such a step will not be taken by the powers unless 
compelled to do so for the sake of that humanity. Had the powers 
intended to have cleft the so-called United States in twain, they would 
have broken the blockade at the onset; they never wished to do more 
than preserve their rights and a strict neutrality, but if the incapacity of 
the North to subject, while it subdues, the people of the South becomes 
clearly manifest, it will be surely high time to step in, and, by the re- 
cornition of the South, put a stop o that guerilla wuniave, that possible 
servile war, and equally possible war of extermination, which may each 
and all be inaugurated, with even additional complications, and that 
without any social or political benefit accruing or likely to accrue to 
either party. Could the powers in such a case be expec ‘ted to stand by 
and see their own descendants butchered day after day, month after 
month, and year after year in cold blood? No! the voice of all the 
world would be with them in any steps that they might deem it necessary 
to take to save the fair face of the earth from such hideous profanation. 
Mediation in the presence even of such remote contingencies would no 
longer be a policy ; it would be an imperious duty, the | neglect of which 
would involve the powers in the deepest responsibility to Him to whom 
all owe allegiance. “ The continuance of the contest,’ it was remarked, 
even before mediation was.proposed, “can have no other result than to 
destroy human life, kindle inhuman passions, blight the country, like 
Mexico, with a scourge of generals, crush the industry of future years, 
and spread pauperism over wide districts of suffering Europe.” 

M. de Gasparin is among those who are excessively irate at the re- 
cognition of the South by England as a belligerent power. England, he 
says, that was not re: idy till it had been ten or twelve months in the 
Crimea, was In a poor condition to proclaim the military insufficiency of 
the United States in a few weeks. Would it have permitted ‘the 
insurgents of Ireland or of the East Indies to have been called belli- 
gerents ? Would the French have tolerated Abd el Khadr or the 
Huguenots to have been termed belligerents? Were the Poles or 
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Hangarians belligerents ? Perhaps not in a certain sense, albeit a nation 
in arms is so to all intents and purposes. But all the cases quoted here 
have reference to a central monarchical or imperial government, and not 
to a secession among confederated states. If M. de Gasparin had con- 
sulted the writings of his own distinguished countryman, M. de Tocque- 
ville, he would there have found the right of secession discussed at length, 
and decided as being “a right under the very terms of the confederation.” 
There is no possible analogy between the insurrection of one portion of a 
united kingdom or of one kingdom i in an empire, and the Secession of one 
or more states from a confederation. “ If,” says the same writer, “the 
South had rendered the powerlessness of the North to subject it manifest, 
if its independence had ceased to have been militarily contested, and if it 
had surmounted the principal difficulties, then we might have been 
authorised to say: The South is not insurgent, it is belligerent; it has 
acquired the consistence of a new state, which will be proximately recog 
nised, and which in the mean time struggles against the government of 
Washington upon an equal footing.”’ Laying aside the folly of waiting 
till the independence of a country “has ceased to be militarily ‘contested — 
in other words, till there is no more “ fighting’—to recognise it as a 
belligerent or “ fighting’’ power, the South has from the onset at Bull’s 
Run, to the expulsion af Realsthe only Federal commander who has 
attempted a march into the interior— from the Switzerland of Virginia 
and the relief of Richmond attested an equality in arms with the North. 
it has only succumbed before superior numbers and artillery, and before 
the superior foree of the Northerners in gun-boats. As far as the interior 
is concerned, except upon the rivers, the slow progress of all the Federal 
armies woler McClellan, Hunter, Burnside, Halleck, and Banks has in all 
cases alike tended to how that European opinion judged rightly that the 
undertaking of the North was one of more than exceeding difficulty, and 
that the Southerners are in every respect as much entitled to be called 
belligerents, according to M. de Gasp arin’s own view of the matter, as 
their opponents. Yet, in the face of these facts, this writer assures us that 
“the situation of the South is that of a revolt less firmly established in the 
present day than it was a year ago, and which would fi all to pieces the day 
when it would be left alone face to face with the United States, and it 
cannot be in question to invoke modern right, the right of nationalities, 
in its favour.” This when Mr. Seward himeelf has admitted that there is 
not a Unionist to be found in the Seceded States ! 

The character of belligerents granted to the Southerners was in reality 
as favourable to the North as to the South. It gave to the former the 
power to exercise the rights of war, to declare a block: ide, and to search 
suspected vessels—a right of which they have most freely availed them- 
selves. On the other hand, had not the Southerners been recognised as 
belligerents, Europe would have had to treat their privateers as pirates. 
President Lincoln has himself recognised the Southerners as belligerents, 
when he proposed an exchange of prisoners. Could such an exchange 
have been effected with rebels? Yet we are told that by creating belli- 
gerents in America we have trampled under foot the most elementary 
principles of humanity. We have, on the contrary, done precisely that 
which was most humane to both: parties. The Lombards, the Neapolitans, 
the Tuscans, the Modenese, the people of the States of the Church, have 
never been designated as rebels; why should not the same favour be 
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shown to the Southerners? If they are to be perpetually degraded, be. 
cause they uphold slavery, even that plea had been withdrawn, while the 
so-called free states were still dallying round the precipice of abolition. 
If to recognise the Southerners as belligerents was to establish equality 
where it did not exist, to render service to the one to the injury of the 
other, to establish belligerents where there were only rebels, and, finally, 
to overthrow the modern principles of neutrality and non- intervention, 
Austria, the King of Naples, the Pope, and the other discomfited Italian 

wers would have as much right to declaim against us as M. de Gasparin 
would have it the Northerners have. This fact alone would prove how 
baseless is this vision of unfair preponderance on the part of Europe 
conjured up by the Yankees. 

‘The day,” our author expounds, “ when Europe shall say to America, 
‘TI interfere because it is of importance to me to re- establish my com- 
merce, because I cannot suffer your discords to go on any longer, be- 
cause the delay granted by me has expired;’ that day a great act of 
injustice will have been committed.”” There has been no delay granted 
by Europe. The preparations made by President Lincoln’s cabinet, and 
by General McClellan, were stated to be of such a character as to promise 
that the civil war would be brought to a definite conclusion in ninety 
days by the general successes of the Federal arms. The time has long 
ago expired, and instead of having realised any of the conclusive successes 
which were then deemed so certain, President Lincoln’s ministers have 
admitted that their reckonings were entirely at fault. The Federal 
government is itself further said to have manfully declared, that if the 
victory were not accomplished within the stipulated ninety days, the 
responsible statesmen of the North would gladly turn to foreign media- 
tion, as better than a protraction of the civil contest. Where, then, is 
the injustice of mediation ? 

Going on to argue that a recognition of the Southern Confederation 
would infallibly lead to an armed intervention, our author says: “I doubt 
if France would then congratulate itself at having broken its work of the 
last century, and that England would be ‘bien glorieuse’ at having taken 
the champions of slavery by the hand.” T his i is the burthen of every 
argument. Europe—that is, England and France—are not to interfere 
in the cause of a suffering humanity, of the hecatombs of the slain, and 
those perishing by disease, fatigue, and privations in America, or of the 
crowds suffering in resignation in France and England ; are not to inter- 
fere in favour of peace, commerce, and civilisation, for fear of the anger 
of the Yankees! We are by no means indisposed to underrate the num- 
bers, intelligence, bravery, resources, and power of the Northerners. They 
would, properly armed, drilled and officered, and with an efficient navy, 
constitute a first-rate power; but are they on that account to dictate their 
will to all the world, as those who have embraced the Monroe doctrine 
have already attempted todo? Such arrogance can only be met with in 
a democracy. And shall Europe dread to lift up its voice in favour of a 
suffering humanity in the presence even of an admitted first-rate power? 
Yet such is the alternative always propounded as the result of inter- 
ference—and, indeed, of non-interference—in American affairs. With 
the Yankees, not to think with them, not to sympathise with them and 
to encourage them, is to incur their hostility, and is, they even argue, a 
“casus belli!” “ Voila la chance,” says M. de Gasparin, “que j’ai da 
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me resoudre & regarder en face. Je l'ai signalée; je ne ferai pas a 
)’Europe l’injure de m’y arréter.” And it would indeed be an insult to 
Europe, although not in the sense that the author means, to suppose that 
Europe would be withheld by a pusillanimous fear from doing that which 
it considered not only right, but most imperiously and urgently called for 
by all the interests of humanity. 

It is not a little curious that with all his strong Yankee sympathies, 
when M. de Gasparin comes to view matters in their relation, not- to 
Europe, but to America itself, the reality forces itself upon him at once. 
If he says in a warning voice—addressing the Northerners—your supe- 
riority is not established in a few months, and the slightest doubt as to 
the issue of the conflict remains, the collective interests of Europe will 
intervene in favour of the South. Nay, more, if, after conquest, the 
Unionist sentiments—“ now held down’’—should not manifest them- 
selves, a great people will have to adopt one of those difficult resolves, 
which they are bound to do at such a crisis. “To take necessities as 
they arise, to see things as they are, and to resign ourselves to what 
cannot be helped, is also to serve one’s country.” Now this is just the 
position that opinion has arrived at in Europe in regard to the North and 
South States, since M. de Gasparin penned the above, and prospective 
action on the part of England and France would, under the circum- 
stances, meet—however much that writer may differ with regard to the 
line of conduct which brought it about, and however strongly his sym- 
pathies and fears may be enlisted on the part of the North—with his 
entire approval as an imperious act of necessity. 

‘“‘ When, after an ineffectual campaign,” adds M. de Gasparin, “ the 
mediation of Europe shall be offered (and it will then undoubtedly be 
so), when it shall become a question of issuing new Treasury bonds, of 
confronting ruin, of courting bankruptcy, of defying the league of the 
Great Powers, of undertaking a new war, a colossal war, a war without 
hope, the good citizens will be those who counsel peace.” 

Nay, rising with his theme, he suddenly finds out that the North will 
in reality be far better without the South. “The South, with its 
slavery, with its bad, illiberal democracy, with its spirit of conquest and 
of quarrel, with its contempt for the rights of nations, with its hatred of 
Europe, with its break-neck policy, with its repudiation of debts, with its 
laws against fugitive slaves, with its pretensions and its violences, has 
been incessantly lowering the moral and social tone of the United States. 
Everything, beginning with self-respect, was giving way before it. A 
few more years of this coarse and brutal prosperity and the United States 
were lost.”’ 

The mediation accepted, the secession of the Southern States ac- 
knowledged, and peace restored, the Yankees will have to reduce their 
army and their budget, to woo back olden prosperity, to attract Eu- 
ropean emigrants, to withdraw paper-money, to pay their debts, to re- 
establish liberties that have been temporarily suspended, and to 
strengthen the framework of society and of social institutions. The 
task is an herculean one, and no wonder that there are many who see 
an issue to things of possibly a totally different character, an issue, the 
chances of which are daily increased by the prolongation of the war. 
As it is, matters are still in favour of a solution that will not imperil the 
future of America. The armed bands, numerous as they are, are of 
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diverse origin; the men are not soldiers by profession, nor military adven- 
turers, as of old, and the chances are that the majority will be only too 
glad to return in peace to their homes ; nor has any general yet achieved 
such notoriety, notwithstanding the pompous and ominous title conferred 

one of the most promising, as to have paved his way to a military 
consulate or dictatorship. In such a case there would be division in the 

for the feelings of the North-west would be represented by Fre- 
mont and Hunter; the advanced civilisation of the North-east, by 
McClellan ; and the great army of tax-gatherers by Lincoln. This, how- 
ever, would be modified by the separation of the South, an eventuality, 
the sooner it is brought about the greater are the chances, notwithstand- 
ing the irate and bellicose language of the Northerners, in favour of a 
peaceful solution to the whole difficulties. 

There is, however, another eventuality which presents itself in con- 
nexion with such a solution of the question, and which, after four long 
chapters devoted to vilifying England in almost every step she has taken, 
and every sentiment which she has given utterance to in the matter, 
and five more chapters devoted to discussing the question whether 
slavery had anything to do with the civil war, whether the South had a 
right to secede, whether President Lincoln was justified in attempting 
to restore the Union by force of arms, whether the South will be con- 
quered, and, if conquered, if it will be brought back to the Union, 
M. de Gasparin finds time to buckle with. 

Admitting the yearly increasing wealth and population of the United 
States, their yearly absorption of New States, and their openly promul- 
gated Monroe doctrine, there were not wanting, we are told, those in 
Europe, who, foreseeing the day when they would be elbowed out of 
the New World by the aggressive Americans, they contemplated a dis- 
ruption of this vast Republic with a favourable eye, independent alike of 
the circumstances that might bring such a disruption about, and of the 
principles that it might involve. But, granted the separation of the 
South, the question arises, may it not be only the beginning of the 
breaking up of the United States? May not the extreme West, and South- 
west, and North-west soon follow suit? May not again the South become 
the gateway by which Europe will be perpetually interfering with the 
internal affairs of America? This latter view of the question affords 
M. de Gasparin a favourable opportunity for expatiating upon the evils 
that will be brought about by a solution of the question which he had 
before admitted to be one of absolute necessity, and of which he accord- 
ingly, with some amount of inconsistency, avails himself at length. 

France, our author declaims, has ever been the friend of the United 
States: she more than any other country has contributed to constitute 
them what they are (England had, at all events, the overlooked privilege 
of first peopling them), and it will never do for France to enter into a 
coalition against its protégés of old. France has nothing to fear, but 
everything to hope, from the aggrandisement of the United States, and 
Lord Stanley and Mr. Gladstone are quoted to show that the interests of 
Great Britain and of America are inseparably wrapt up in one another, and 
that whatever profits the United States is equally profitable to the old 
country—the annexation of its American provinces being, we suppose, 
left out of consideration. Yet how is it possible to leave this point out 
of consideration? The moment M. de Gasparin broaches the subject of 
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the aggrandisement of the United States being favourable to France, two 
i t points, he says, present themselves for consideration at. the 
onset. One is, that the augmentation in power of the American fleetiis 
favourable to France, as capable of being employed with the French fleet 
in overpowering England ; another is, that the annexation of Mexico by 
the United States would not only not be unfavourable to French interests, 
but would be to the advantage of the spread of the Gospel and of civili- 
sation. It is impossible not to see, then, that if this view of the subject 

plies itself to the southern extension of the United States, so it must 
also logically apply to its northern extension. Happily the progress .of 
events have placed both these questions in a very different: position to 
what they stood a year ago, for without in any way looking with'a jealous 
eye upon the aggrandisement of the United States, considering, as we 
undoubtedly do with all wise men, that their prosperity is synonymous 
with ours, that their language, religion, and blood is in great part our 
own, that their cause and ours are somehow or other inseperably united, 
still the overweening conceit of the Americans deserved a rebuff, and the 
adoption of such barbarous—such purely Chinese or Japanese—systems 
as the Monroe doctrine and a new and almost prohibitory tariff will entail 
a just retaliation. 

We have before adverted, in an article expressly devoted to the subject, 
to the emperor’s pet project of a Nicaraguan line of transit across Central 
America, and we have shown in another article on the French possessions 
in Oceania, that the occupation of the Marquesas, of Tahiti, and of New 
Caledonia, have reference to the same projected line of cireumnavigation 
and communication. It is apparently in connexion with these views and 
the establishment of a central eastern power in Hindhu-China that the 
states of Guatemala, Nicaragua, and San Salvador, which border upon 
Mexico, have been induced to demand the protection of France.. There 
is no doubt that, under existing circumstances, a strong power in Mexico 
and “Central America would be conducive to the peace of the world. The 
nation which, by blood and other ties, should have rejoiced in the exten- 
sion of the distracted States, cannot do so, from the threatening attitude 
which they never cease to uphold towards us in grave as well as in the 
most trifling affairs. There is no safety from such arrogance, except in 
limitation of power and prosperity. 

America does not exist, and cannot exist, for herself alone, or there 
would never have been a Spanish America, a Portuguese America, a 
French America, and a British America. For the descendants of any 
one of these nations, be they British or Brazilian, to proclaim a universal 
sovereignty over all the others, and a separation from the Old World, is 
a far greater solecism to universal morality, interests, and civilisation 
than the secession of a few States from one particular Union. We can 
understand countries that, like China and Japan, suffice for themselves, 
and that have hence for long ages excluded all intercourse with other 
peoples opposing themselves at first to the breaking down of an old- 
established system of things; but we can neither understand nor sym- 
ane with a new nation sprung from the old European stock, with the 

lood of the dominant races-of Europe flowing in their veins, isolating 
themselves from, and attempting to repudiate, their world-wide associa- 
tions. The thing is as preposterous as it is selfish and unnatural. 
_ But we are by no means, in consequence of such a view of the matter, 
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prepared to see things in the light that is supposed by some to have been 
thrown upon them by the present crisis, that is, the possible revival of the 
old colonial system, extinct now from Patagonia to the St. Lawrence, and 
very nearly extinct there. These are the days of revivals. Art and 
literature are essentially archwological—the taste of the day is for all 
that belongs to the middle ages. It might indeed be thought by some, 
if the stern lessons of history did not teach us the contrary, that it was 
the intention of Providence that we should live in a circle. 

It is manifest that the possibility of in part resuscitating a colonial 
America—“ Refaire une Amérique Européene” is the expression—is a 
dream actually complacently indulged in by some few of our good friends 
on the other side of the Channel. Any such attempt, we do not hesitate 
to say, at the onset will be disastrous in the extreme to those who engage 
in it. Providence has its laws of progress which are not to be interfered 
with, and we would as soon dream of not contenting ourselves with de- 
fending British America, but trying to occupy New England, as to see 
any good ultimately arise from the conquest of Mexico by France, or the 
“‘occupation” or “ protection” of its old colonies in the “ South.” Good 
might certainly arise to us from such an undertaking, and as the French 
overtly uphold the aggrandisement of the navy of the United States as a 
means toan end—that of humbling Great Britain—so we might say that 
the projects of France in Central America and in the south of North 
America can only benefit British America by distracting the hostility of 
the Free States; but we would scorn to indulge in such egotistical argu- 
ments, we must leave the monopoly of such to our good friends and allies 
across the Channel, to the Irish malcontents, who only see an oppor- 
tunity in another’s disaster, and to the disloyal, servile, cringing entities 
and nonentities that are to be met with in all nationalities. 

France itself, even at the present moment, runs the gauntlet of Yankee 
irritation as well as ourselves. The leading organs of the North, and 
those whose feelings they represent, have not scrupled to apprise ‘the 
Emperor Napoleon that the services which the Orleans princes have 
rendered to the North may justify it in considering, in the event of his 
taking any line that is “ disrespectful” to the Union, whether American 
arms may not properly be employed to restore the throne of Louis 
Philippe to the family that has done so much for the Federals in their 
time of trouble! What will that irritation amount to should France 
permanently occupy Mexico ? 

Spain set the example by taking the initiative of interference in Mexico 
in modern times. The land of the Cid is supposed by many to have 
shown in modern times signs of vitality which promise to it a new future. 
It did not begin in a very promising way, however, by an assault upon 
the “ Quail” and the free blacks of Liberia, or by condemning all who 
professed liberty of conscience in religious matters to the “‘galéres.” It 
played a very secondary part in the conquest of Cochin-China. It 
manifested a political resolve of a higher order when it subjected the 
Spanish portion of St. Domingo and determined upon an expedition to 
Mexico, with which England and France associated Tnatiees apparently 


(notwithstanding the secret instructions with which Admiral Jurien de 
la Graviére was honoured, to separate himself as soon as he conveniently 
could from his allies) to moderate the ambition of Spain. England and 
the United States alike protested against the occupation of St. Domingo; 
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the former was quieted by Marshal O’Donnel’s promise tliat slavery 
should not be established in that portion of Hayti. The United States 
are still fighting the battle of slavery, and according as that conflict 
results will be the fate of the “institution” not only in the Southern 
States, but also in Central and South America, and, indeed, wherever it 
obtains. 

The expedition to Mexico was, on the other hand, according to the 
view taken of it by M. de Gasparin, part of a general plan of American 
restorations hastily put into execution whilst the United States were em- 
barrassed. Spain drew out of it, we are told, when a different perspec- 
tive was opened up by France, that of an Austrian king, and England 
was forced to do the same by the influence of public opinion. France 
then had the field left open to itself, and has, to M. de Gasparin’s horror, 
supplanted the idea of a foreign ruler by that of ‘ occupation,’ and that 
at the very time when the word “ union” is being superseded by that of 
“empire” in North America. As a Protestant, Count Gasparia very justly 
declares that, in as far as the restoration of the Spanish monarchy is con- 
cerned, Mexico, degraded as it is, is better off than when under Spain, 
when the Indians and even the creoles were incapable of holding any 
government employment, when commerce and ideas were alike subjected 
to the strictest monopoly, when slavery was in full vigour, and torture 
and the inquisition had it all their own way. 

But in respect to French occupation, “ I hope,” says M. de Gasparin, 
“that we shall avoid engaging ourselves too far in an enterprise replete 
with embarrassments ;” and then he adds: “It remains to be seen if in 
the sole purport of arresting the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
of supplanting the Americans in Mexico by Spaniards or by Austrians” 
(and he might have added by French), ‘it is intended to introduce at 
once a source of inevitable and mortal conflict between the United 
States and Europe.” 

“The overthrow of the republican system in Mexico would be the 
worst check that could be inflicted upon the United States. It would be 
likewise a menace, the bearing of which they would not only estimate at 
its full import, but they would even exaggerate it. They know full well 
that, except for their present difficulties, such a thought would never have 
been entertained by any one. They content themselves under existing 
circumstances with diplomatic protests, with receiving projects of treaties 
from Juarez at Washington (and he might have added with the transmis- 
sion of the sinews of war), with exposing the profound emotion which 
the resurrection of the old policy has caused from one end of the New 
World to the other; at a later period they will be tempted to do more. 
Is it prudent to prepare such conflicts for a future which may be proxi- 
mate? Is a monarchy in Mexico worth, I do not say a war with the 
United States, but even a rupture of amicable relations? Must that be 
entered upon which can neither be finished nor maintained—at all events, 
what can only be maintained at the price of formidable complications ?” 

Had these remarks come from ourselves they would at once have been 
set down as having their origin in anti-Gallican ‘‘ proclivities.” We are 
happy, then, in being able to quote them from the pages of a French 
publicist, for the thoughts whic they give rise to cannot but be shared 
by every sensible man. But there is more in this than appears on the 
surface, and there are probably many other “formidable complications” 
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that may yet arise from the rapture of the United States before the fina 
series of “‘confederacies” and “ resuscitated colonial viceroyalties” shall 
have been all duly arranged and settled to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, It: may a a not very chivalrous act on the ,part of 
E to interfere in Hayti, Cuba, Mexico in the time of American 
trouble, but such is sometimes the way in which Providence works. out its 
ends, and there is an Augean stable of iniquity to be cleansed in those 
regions where: slavery is upheld before right and justice shall have ob- 
tained the ascendancy and: have wiped out the darkest blot in the 
escutcheon of the nineteenth century. 

M. de Gasparin wrote, we have said, a work which attracted much at- 
tention, and which was entitled, ‘Un Grand Peuple qui se reléve.” A 
witty and anonymous a replied to him by exhibiting another 
side of the pictureas “ Un Grand Peuple qui s’enfonce.” Perhaps both 
were right, but the one looked like a politician to the present, the other 
like a philosopher to the future. Let the issue of the conflict be what it 
will, let the North re-establish the Union and confine slavery within the 
narrowest limits; or let it, as is most likely to be the case, remain separate 
with its free institutions, or let it emerge from the struggle an empire, 
still nothing that the Old World can do can deprive it of its population, 
of its vast resources, or of its industry, wealth, and future prosperity. It 
may, however, be made to keep its turbulent ambition within bounds, and 
this is probably the most to which anxious statesmen are now directing 
their attention. However material prosperity may suffer from civil war, 
moral progress will inevitably surge from the conflict. 

That the United States will have many trials, many perils, many sac- 
rifices to make, there can be no doubt. “It does not,’” M. de Gasparin 
remarks, “enter into the designs of God that great iniquities should be 
effaced before punishment has been felt. And here, it is a remarkable 
fact, punishment falls alike upon all who have been guilty, upon the 
South which upheld slavery, upon the North, too long an accomplice in 
the crime, and upon Europe so Jong indifferent to the evil, and only dis- 
posed to profit by it.” A gigantic change, as-we shall show in another 
article, is in the very act of being accomplished, the cultivation of cotton, 
which has been the-support of slavery in America, is about to become 
an instrument of liberty in Africa, Asia, and Australia. The providen- 
tial work thus begun is one of the most interesting that the human race 
has been called upon to contemplate. The progress of many other 
regions of the three continents will indeed move onwards step by step 
with the moral regeneration of the United States. “The American 
crisis,” our author remarks, “is one of those events with which God 
brings about changes-in the world. No one can say where the conse- 
quences will stop, but we can even at present say that the United States 
will have done more by abolishing slavery towards a general emancipation 
than even England herself was able to accomplish.” 

Another progress will, according to our author, have been accomplished. 
“The United States were in want of the lessons of defeat and of trial. 
A young and spoilt people, they could uot any more than any other people 
go on without the sharp teachings of adversity. They were accustomed 
to success and to flattery, and they had adopted an unreasonable opinion 
of themselves. Hence some presumption in their language and some 















in their acts. They have now passed through the crucible 


where we left our scoriz.” 

It is obvious when we here of the “ United States,” we mean 
such as remain united, There is no probability that the Secessionist 
States will ever willingly enter into the Union again, and they certainly 
cannot be driven into it at the point of the sword. The failure of the 
North in its attempt to effect this latter solution of the difficulty, has been 
as flagrant as its braggadocio has been blatant. The right of the Con- 
federate States will no doubt be proximately acknowledged by France and 
by a and it is only to be hoped that when thus admitted to take 
their place among the Powers that be, steps will be taken, as have been 
promised in the moment of difficulty, to bring about a gradual emancipa- 
tion of slavery. 

With regard to the Northern States, it is to be hoped that they will 
rise from their trials, purged and reformed, a great and free people, the 
envy and admiration of the world; and not as they have so long been, 
the terror of their neighbours, and by their ambition the nightmare of 
Europe. There is not a peril to which they are at the present moment 
exposed within their own territory, or a complication that has arisen 
from without, that if they look to it closely they will not find has had 
its origin in their own uncastigated errors. They tolerated slavery as 
an institution; it has brought with it certain punishment; they arro- 
gated all America for the United States, and they have brought about 
secession among themselves and a European movement to check their 
foolish ambition. Let them prohibit slavery in the North, and forego 
wars of aggression, and they will secure the good will of all mankind, 
and an earnest and universal interest and sympathy in their progress and 


prosperity. 








CLAUDINE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Part LV. 
A STORM-——-THE DUEL. 


*Twas night and tempest where Isére was sweeping 
Along its winding, solitary way ; 

No star from out the curtain’d sky was peeping, 
No hermit glowworm lit its twinkling ray ; 

But the wild stream rushed foaming through the storm, 

And on the mountain bowed the cedar’s form, 

And echoing rolled the thunder in mid-heaven, 

Where every cloud a lightning-tongue was given. 


The upper fire revealed far Alpine heights, 
Setting on Cenis a celestial crown, 
Whose jewels were those fierce and fleeting lights, 
Ere in blue zig-zag glory blazing down: 
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It around the crags—a liellish 

re the cascade’s arch with lam flame, 
While ever sounded the strong torrent’s dash, 
More hoarsely deep between each thunder-crash. 


The hanging woods of beech, the tall black pines, 
That seem as ancient as the rocks they shade— 

Massed, ebon foliage, through which never shines 
The beam for i not dim sorrow made ; 

Forests that gird Saint Bruno’s lonely cells,* 

Where, nursed by horror, pale Religion dwells, 

As if a God who loves the bright, the fair, 

Can best be served ’mid darkness and despair. 


This leafy ocean, billowing o’er the hills 

In sombre undulations, sudden burns, 
As lurid flame im sheets the horizon fills, 

And to unnatural splendour darkness turns ; 
And glimpses of the awful scene ye gain, 
As in the realms of black dismay and pain, 
The lost may see hell’s bounds by fearful light 
Of demon wings that cross their dreary night. 


as on, thou storm! ye torrid lightnings gleam! 

e carry back the soul to those far days, 

When the round world was forming, like a dream 
Fearful, confused, all earth and heaven a-blaze; 

And chaos strove, and thunders from the brow 

Of every mountain pealed, as peal they now; 

Such tempests tell the soul a God is near, 

Who walks in calm above this scene of fear. 


But look! as if that God, with sudden smile, 
Soothed Nature’s rage, and hushed her heart to rest, 
The clouds that lay in masses, pile on pile, 
Are breaking, and dissolving down the west : 
Like wrath appeased, rolls off the thunder’s roar, 
The pines upon the mountain rock no more ; 
And now an azure-opening in the sky 
Looks like a slow-unsealing, mighty eye. 


It widens, and the stars are trembling through, 
Placid as holy thought, and silvery faint ; 

And now the moon, sweet pilgrim, climbs the blue, 
Ringed with a glory, like a pensive saint : 

The woods begin to sleep on crag and height, 

Losing their gloom beneath that gentle light ; 

The cascade sounds like Nature’s hopeful prayer, 

And odour’s soul steeps all the freshened air. 


The river dances by Cularo’s} walls, 

And trails its hone owe the western vale ; 

The peaceful starlight on its bosom falls, 

And to its babblings sings the — e: 
Wrapped in soft dreamings, bends the yellow willow, 
The fairy in her leaf-boat sails the billow; 

And tranquil as the sky glides sweet Isére, 
As if no storm had ever maddened there. 
















































* The monastery of the Chartreuse, founded by St. Bruno, and situated amidst 


celebrated for its desolate, wild, and gloomy character. 
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That storm is now transferr’d to human hearts ; 

Ah! not like Nature’s passion, brief though wild, 
And leaving beauty as its wrath departs, 

More baneful is it with Earth’s mortal child : 
The breast can be a chaos, and the mind, 
No after peace, no pleasure, doomed to find, 
Can burn with lightnings, withering joy’s frail flower, 
And oh! such storm may rage through life’s long hour. 


Slowly he walked the banks—no form like his 
That drew enamoured Dian from the sky; 

No Attic features bright with thoughts of hes, 
No waving hair from forehead and high ; 

No soft and ishi ion, shining 

In joyous eyes, for which young hearts are pining; 

No dainty mien life’s storms that cannot brave— 

Fine outward polish, meet for luxury’s slave ; 


Such marked not him who wandered through the night— 
A broad, bold brow, a firm-knit, stalwart frame, 

A large grey eye, reflective, proudly bright, 
Where eager passion lit its ns flame ; 

These banished softness, banished gentler grace, 

For perfect beauty all too stern that face, 

Yet did it charm, and hold you by a spell, 

A something subtler far than words may tell. 


Mind breathed in every strong, fixed lineament ; 
Up from the heart light o’er those features stole; 
That eye proclaimed, in language eloquent, 
Beyond form’s beauty, beauty of the soul. 
Deep thought at times his gathered brow made sad, 
For none who think are wholly light or glad ; 
He was no stoic, feeling rarely slept, 
But round his heart, like flowing lava, swept. 


He walked the mossy turf, where beech-trees spread 
A heavy shade that veiled the pallid beams ; 

And oft he halted there with low-drooped head, 
And foot quick beating, wrapt in bitter dreams : 

Then with heal of fierceness he would gaze 

Where o’er the trees, a rounded silvery blaze, 

A mansion rose, his dark hair backward thrown, 

While through his parted lips the set teeth shone. 


And such was he, who, since fond childhood’s hour, 

Had loved Claudine, his passion growing ever, 
As years swept on, until its warmth and power 

Seemed life’s own flame from which it could not sever. 
Love knit the two by heaven-blest, hallowed ties, 
Unselfish, pure, as love first left the skies ; 
Apart yet one, their life-streams seemed to glide, 
Joy’s wilding roses laughing on each side. 


*Mid the far Alps, pursuing his high art, 
Dupré had roamed, when swept that black simoom 
O’er the fair-smiling Eden of his heart, 
Thenceforth a desert never more to bloom. 
All was revealed—too late, too late to save! 
The bark had foundered in th’ engulfing wave ; 
He could but stand upon the shore, and moan 
O’er the dear lost—the treasure once his own. 
2n2 
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But crying too for ce did he stand ; 
He who accused, and whelmed old age with woe, 
Then feigned to buy his life—the price her hand— 
What fiend more black than he in shades below ? 
Oh! how he longed to front him, face to face, 
The worse than red assassin, and embrace 
In death’s hot struggle him whom fury’s heat 
Would crush, a loathed, scorned reptile, ’neath his feet. 


Nightly he sought these grounds, where oft alone, 
ill pealed o’er tranquil woods the midnight’s chime, 

Hubin would walk, to soothe a mind long grown 

Sated with horrors, and oppressed by crime. 
She who life’s joys had bartered could but weep, 
Bound to his side by oaths that truth must keep ; 
But tears were vain, the sacrifice was given, 
Hopeless below, her only hope in Heaven. 


Not yet: the black one’s path Dupré had crossed ; 
Thoughts of the loved companion of his youth 
Flashed on him now—for ever, ever lost! 
He could not brand her spirit with untruth ; 
He knew her struggles, knew how strong her love; 
The arrow had pierced deep his smitten dove, 
But for each drop of blood her heart distilled, 
His own bled too—his own with anguish thrilled. 


Away soft thoughts and dreams! they yield to one, 
Subduing and devouring all his soul— 
A fire that, like a vulture, feeds upon 
His inner life, and mocks the mind’s control. 
Vengeance henceforth in that sad breast. must dwell, 
And, with unsleeping memory, form his hell : 
Alas! for destiny, when man must live, 
And all his soul to these strong tortures give. 


He left the river’s banks, and slowly crept 

Along an aisle of limes; his eager eye 
Scanned every path, and oft his bosom leapt, 

As rustling leaves betrayed some footstep nigh : 
Screened from the moonlight in his hiding-place, 
Dupré watched long, with forward-stooping face, 
Scarce drawing breath, and grasping at his side 
Firmly the rapier caution sought to hide. 


Again he moved, and now approached so near 

The mansion, that he saw the pale lights flashing 
From casement unto casement, and his ear 

Caught from the walk a fountain’s slumbrous plashing : 
All else was still; the wild flowers, as they slept, 
Were mem with drops the tempest late had wept; 
While loneliness, and calm, and moonlight, threw 
A beauty round, a solemn sadness too. 





A form was seen emerging—sparkling fire 
Broke from his searching eye—’twas not his foe, 
And he must wait; but vengeance would not tire; 
See where the moonbeams rest, all white as snow, 
On dewy grass, and smooth meandering walk ; 
There, there at last doth Hubin slowly stalk, 
Bringing unto this ise of balm 
A tortured breast that nothing more will calm. 
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nn as wont, an hour in pa - spend, 
evil genius pondering acts of guilt, 
A blacker than om he calls his friend, 
Despite the blood a cruel Robespierre spilt : 
Dupré, half maddened, watched him pacing slow— 
Claudine’s destroyer, cause of all their woe— 
Panted to cross his path—shine, friendly light! 
And lure him onward—vengeance comes to-night. 


Dupré retired, then, hid in favouring shade, 
aited where lonelier gloom the valley wore ; 

Already had he drawn the impatient blade, 

For Hubin, well he knew, that weapon bore. 
He would not, as a murderer, take his life, 
But front him to the death in equal strife ; 
O joy to hear the base one’s last-drawn sigh ! 
And he, if vanquished, he could only die. 


The foe was near—Dupré’s whole heart on fire, 

Each fibre quivered in his eager frame ; 
But with an effort he restrained his ire, 

And pent within the struggling, raging flame. 
With foot advanced—half-crouched—he seemed to bring 
His powers to one full point, in act to spring 5 
And yet some spell detained him—with wild glare 
Looking, and looking—a chained tiger there. 


*Twas loosed—and like a flash he sprang—he stood 
Before the musing wanderer of the night ; 
His sudden presence startling solitude, 
He seemed unearthly unto Hubin’s sight— 
Some spectre which his crimes brought haply here, 
For guilt, though stern, will ofttimes dream and fear, 
And, while it mocks at life beyond the tomb, 
Will conjure up Satanic forms of gloom. 


Dupré confronted him, but spake no word, 
Moveless each limb, his features rigid sage : 
High in the moonlight his uplifted swor 
Shimmered, and gleamed, and trembled while it shone. 
His headlong passion mind must now control; 
His form dilated with indignant soul; 
Hubin bent back to meet that withering gaze— 
Each looked at each, eyes flashing blaze for blaze. 


The man of guilt, with heart of iron, first 
Broke the enchaining silence, but aside 
He turned contemptuous, and with scornful burst 
Of imprecations ; fierce Dupré replied : 
“Thou Shalt not leave me—by those worlds on high 
ee down on us, thou or 1 must die! os 
audine’s great wrongs cry out to pitying Heaven ; 
By God, by man, thou canst not be forgiven.” 


Hubin with passion trembled, but his brand 
Drew not, as honour bade, in equal fight ; 

He snatched a weapon prized by coward hand; 
Quick blazed the red fire through the startled night : 

The ball whirred past, and Hubin nearer came, 

But ere again could burst the murderous flame, 

The rapier dashed the weapon high in air, 

And now the foemen stood as equals there. 





Claudine. 


‘“‘ Base, mean assassin! stir not—thou shalt draw— 

Black as thou art, I give thee warfare’s right, 
Thy chance to fall or conquer; honour’s law 

vail between us—fight, I bid thee, fight !” 

Still Hubin looked contempt ; his pride or fear 
Shrank from encounter; with a haughty sneer 
He turned him to depart, and then his foe 
Struck with his sword-hilt a demeaning blow. 


Like the wild steed when first to fury lashed ; 
An Alpine flood that breaks its icy bar, 
Down the precipitous rocks in madness dashed ; 
Like lightning locked in clouds afar, 
Then sudden darting into fierce career ; 
A tiger rushing on the hunter’s spear— 
Such now was he who on his foeman sprang, 
While sharp and quick their crossing weapons rang. 
Claudine’s avenger the wild shock withstood, 
The soldier’s calmness all transferr’d to him, 
ye spirit inly d, and boiled his blood ; 
Ac nol now Vuiled the moon; the glade was dim ; 
But scintillating sparks were seen to flash, 
As the quick-bickering blades met, clash on clash ; 
Hubin more fiery seemed, with stronger frame, 
Dupré more skilful, checking passion’s flame. 


Again the moon cast off her vapoury veil, 
And whitely on the champions flung her rays ; 
Livid one looked with ire, now flushed, now pale, 
And all the demon in his eye’s wild blaze : 
The other, justice edging honour’s brand, 
Fought wih a loftier spirit, firmer hand ; 
He looked a stern Orestes, half sublime, 
Battling with murder, and avenging crime. 


Yet spite of skill, Dupré now backward bent, 
His foe’s wild strokes more thickly on him showered 
Now here, now there, the desperate thrusts were sent 
Must guilt then triumph? virtue sink o’erpowered ? 
The blood was trickling from Dupré’s gored breast, 
And as he reeled, the other forward pressed ; 
A cause of righteous truth—a noble life, 
Hung darkly balanced in that fearful strife. 


The thought came o’er him of his wronged and lost, 
The playmate, the dear friend of happier years ; 

His cherished hopes that wily fiend had crossed ; 
Must all be vam ?—his struggle, and her tears ? 

No—one great effort. yet—he will not die ; 

Vigour shall nerve his arm, and faintness fly = 

Clandine was on his lips—that name a spell— 


What could support, give strength, inspire so well ? 


The tide of conflict turned; outbreathed, and worn, 
The elder swordsman slackened; fierce and fast 

Dupré ae Neen ey ween 

e who o’erpow eas : 
inenkindaneinan defendi i 
His breast against the blows that to kill; 
Prone on the turf, exhausted now he lay, 
Shivered his sword, while o’er him stood Dupré. 















Claudine, 


A moment flashed th’ exulting conqueror’s eye, 
And gloom and fierceness gathered on his brow; 
He who had caused him heart-wrung agony, 
Lay helpless at his will, his mercy now : 
He who had won Claudine by demon guile, 
Murder his kindness, and a curse his smile, 
Shall he not pass unto his doom of fear, 
No more to wrong the good, to torture here ? 


The sword above the culprit’s heart hung quivering ; 
One downward plunge, and justice would be paid ; 
The craven lay, an abject being, shivering, 
And for poor life with cry of terror prayed. 
He unto others had no pity shown, 
Shall then indignant mercy heed his groan ? 
On his life’s blackness set death’s closing seal ! 
What claim hath he to pardon ?—strike, thou steel 4 


A pause—the lightning of reflection came, 
d stayed the sword whose sheath crime’s heart should be ; 

Must Hubin’s soul, red stamped with crime and shame, 

Pass unprepared to dread eternity ? 

Pass straightway to the presence of its God ? 

That frame might calmly sleep beneath the sod, 

But the dark spirit, time, probation o’er, 

Would it find peace or mercy ever more ? 


“ Thou evil worker of dishonest deeds ! 
Thou who didst plunge a noble man in woe, 

And threaten him with death—whose heart still bleeds, 
Writhing, and wounded by that dastard blow— 

Thou who didst steal the prop of failing years, 

Heap on her ills, and feed upon her tears ; 

Thou who o’er all my hopes hast flung a pall, 

Slain my soul’s peace, and turned joy’s cup to gall: 


*T crant thee life—thou couldst not mount to heaven, 
I would not send thee hopeless down to hell ; 
Conscience, to meanest, blackest spirit given, 
Will in thy breast, a stinging scorpion, dwell, 
Go, selfish, false, and cruel, as thou art! 
Loathed by thyself, and cursed by every heart : 
But if repentant thou shouldst ever be, 
Think of this hour of merey—think of me !” 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE ELEVENTH. 
1. 


DONE! BEYOND RECAL. 


Tue clerks were at a stand-still in the banking-house of Godolphin, 
Crosse, and Godolphin. A certain iron safe was required to be opened, 
and the key was not producible. There were duplicate keys to it ; one 
of them was kept by Mr. Godolphin, the other by Mr. George. Mr. 
Hurde, the cashier, appealed to Isaac Hastings. 

“ Do you think it has not been left with Mrs. George Godolphin?” 

“I'll ask her,” replied Isaac, getting off his stool. ‘I don’t think it 
has: or she would have given it to me when she informed me of Mr. 
George Godolphin’s absence.” 

He went into the dining-room: that pleasant room, which it was 
almost a shame to designate by the name. Maria was standing against 
the window-frame in a listless manner, plucking mechanically the fading 
blossoms of a geranium, She turned her head at the opening of the 
door, and saw her brother. 

‘‘ Isaac, what time does the first train come in P” 

“ From what place?” inquired Isaac. 

“ Oh—from the Portsmouth direction. It was Portsmouth that Cap- 
tain St. Aubyn was to embark from, was it not ?” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” replied Isaac. ‘ Neither can I 
tell at what hours trains arrive from that direction. Maria, has Mr. 
George Godolphin left the book-safe key with you ?” 

“ No,” was Maria’s answer. “I suppose he must have forgotten to do 
so. He has left it with me when he has gone on an unexpected journey 
before, after banking hours.” 

Isaac returned to the rest of the clerks. The key was wanted badly, 
and it was decided that he should go up to Ashlydyat for Mr. Godol- 
phin’s. 

He took the nearest road. Down Crosse-street, and through the Ash- 
tree walk. It was a place, as you have heard, especially shunned by 
night: it was not much frequented by day. Therefore it was no surprise 
to Isaac Hastings that he did not, all through it, meet a single thing, 
neither man nor ghost. Right at the very top, however, on that same 
broken bench where Thomas Godolphin and his bodily agony had come 
to an anchor the previous night, there sat Charlotte Pain. 

She was in deep thought ; deep perplexity ; there was no mistaking 
that her countenance betrayed both: some might have fancied in deep 
pain, either bodily or mental. Pale she was not. Charlotte’s complexion 
was made up too fashionably for either red or white, born of emotion, to 
overspread it, unless it might be emotion of an extraordinary nature. 
Hands clenched, brow knit, lips drawn from her teeth, eyes staring on 
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vacancy—Isaac Hastings could not avoid reading the signs. And he read 
them with surprise. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Pain !” 

Charlotte started from the seat with a half scream. ‘ What's the use 
of your startling one like that?” she fiercely exclaimed. 

“TI did not startle you intentionally,” replied Isaac. ‘ You might 
have heard my footsteps, had you not been so preoccupied. Did you 
think it was the ghost arriving ?” he added, jestingly. 

‘‘Of course I did,” returned Charlotte, laughing, as she made an 
effort, and a successful one, to recover herself. ‘“ What do you do here 
this morning ? Did you come to look after the ghost, or after me ?” 

“ After neither,” replied Isaac, with more truth than gallantry. “ Mr. 
George Godolphin has sent me up here.” 

Now, in saying this, what Isaac meant to express, was noene more 
than that his coming up was caused by George Godolphin. Alluding of 
course to George’s forgetfulness in carrying off the key. Charlotte, 
however, took the words literally, and her eyes opened. 

“ Did George Godolphin not go last night?” 

“Yes, hewent. He forgot——” 

“ Then what can have brought him back so soon?” was her vehement 
interruption, not allowing Isaac time to conclude. “ There’s no train in 
from London yet.” 

“Is there not ?” was Isaac’s rejoinder, looking keenly at her. 

‘“‘ Why, of course there’s not: as you know, or ought to know. Besides, 
he could not get the business done that he has gone upon, and be back 
yet, unless he came by telegraph. He intended to leave by the eleven 
o’clock train from Paddington.” 

She spoke rapidly, thoughtlessly, in her surprise. Her inward thought 
was, that to have gone to London, and come back again since the hour 
at which she parted from him the previous night, one way, at any rate, 
must have been accomplished on the telegraph wires. Had she taken a 
moment for reflection, she might not have spoken. However familiar 
she was with the affairs of Mr. George Godolphin, so much the more 
reason was there for her shunning open allusion to them. 

“Who told you Mr. George Godolphin had gone to London, Mrs. 
Pain?’’ asked Isaac, after a pause. 

“Do you think I did not know it? Better than you, Mr. Isaac, 
clever and wise as you deem yourself.” 

‘‘T pretend to be neither one nor the other, with regard to the move- 
ments of Mr. George Godolphin,” was the reply of Isaac. “ It is not my 
place to be. “I heard he had only gone a stage or two towards Ports- 
mouth with a sick friend. Of course if you know he has gone to London, 
that is a different matter. I can’t stay now, Mrs. Pain: I have a mes- 
sage for Mr. Godolphin.” 

“Then he is not back ?” cried out Charlotte, when Isaac was going 
through the turnstile. 

** Not yet.” 

Charlotte looked after him as he whisked out of sight, and bit her lips. 
A doubt was flashing over her—called up by the last observation of 
Isaac—whether she had done right to allude to London, When George 
had been with her, discussing it, he had wondered what excuse he should 
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invent for taking the journey, and Charlotte never supposed but what it 
would be known. The bright idea of starting on a benevolent excursion 
towards Portsmouth, had been an after-thought of Mr. George’s as he 
journeyed home. 

“If I have done mischief,” Charlotte was beginning slowly to murmur. 
But she threw back her head defiantly. “Oh, nonsense to mischief! 
What does it matter? George can battle it out.”’ 

Thomas Godolphin was at breakfast in his own room, his face, pale and 
worn, bearing traces of suffering. Isaac Hastings was admitted to him, 
and explained the cause of his appearance. Thomas received the news 
of George's absence with considerable surprise. 

“He left me late last night—in the might, I may say—to return 
home. He said nothing then of his intention to be absent. Where do 
you say he has gone ?”’ 

“ Maria delivered a message to me, sir, from him, to the effect that he 
had accompanied a sick friend, Captain St. Aubyn, a few miles on the 
Portsmouth line,” replied Isaac. “ But Mrs. Pain, whom I have just 
met, says it is to London that he has gone: she knows it.” 

Thomas Godolphin made no further comment. It may not have 
pleased him to remark upon any information furnished by Mrs. Charlotte 
Pain. He handed the key to Isaac, and said he should speedily follow 
him to the bank. It had not been Thomas Godolphin’s intention to go 
to the bank that day, but the hearing of George’s absence caused him to 
proceed thither. He ordered his carriage, and got there almost as soon 
as Isaac, bearing an invitation to Maria from Janet. 

A quarter of an hour given to business in the manager’s room, 
George’s, and then Thomas Godolphin went to Maria. She was seated 
now near the window, in her pretty morning dress, engaged in some sort 
of fancy work. In her gentle face, her soft sweet eyes, Thomas would 
sometimes fancy he read a resemblance to his lost Ethel. Thomas greatly 
loved and estimated Maria. 

She rose to receive him, holding out her hand that he might take it, 
as she quietly but earnestly made inquiries into his state of health. Not 
so well as he was yesterday, Thomas answered. He supposed George 
had given her the account of their meeting the previous night, under the 
ash-trees, and of his, Thomas’s, illness. 

Maria had not heard it. “ How could George have been at the ash- 
trees last night ?” she wonderingly inquired.’ “Do you mean last night, 
Thomas ?” 

“ Yes, last night, after I left you. I was taken ill in going 
home——’”’ 

Miss Meta, who had been fluttering about the terrace, fluttered in to 
see who it might be talking with her mamma, and interrupted the con- 
clusion. ‘ Uncle Thomas! Uncle Thomas!” cried she, joyously. They 
were great friends. 

Her entrance diverted the channel of the conversation. ‘Thomas took 
the child on his knee, fondly stroking her golden curls. Thomas remem- 
bered to have stroked just such golden curls on the head of his brother 
Poe he, George, was a little fellow of Meta’s age. 

“ bade me ask if you would go to Ashlydyat for the day, Maria,” 
saidhe, “She——” 
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“ Meta go too,” put in the little quick tongue. ‘ Meta go too, Uncle 


Thomas.” 

«Will Meta be good ?—and not run away from Aunt Janet, and lose 

herself in the passages, as she did last time r” said Thomas, with a smile. 

“ Meta very good,” was the answer, ‘given with an oracular nod of 
ise. 

“Then Meta shall go. If mamma pleases.” 

Meta took it for granted that mamma would please. She waited for 
no further consent, but slid down from her seat and ran away to find 
Margery and tell her. Thomas turned to Maria. 

“‘ Where is it that George has gone?” he asked. “ With St. Aubyn? 
or to London ?” 

“Not to London,” replied Maria. “He has gone with Captain St. 
Aubyn. What made you think of London ?” 

“Tsaac said Mrs. Pain thought he had gone to London,” replied 
Thomas. “It was some mistake, I suppose. But I wonder he should 
go out to-day for anything less urgent than necessity. The bank wants 
him. Will you go to Ashlydyat, Maria ?” 

“Yes, I shall like to go. I always feel dull when George is away.” 

Maria was soon to be convinced that she need not have spoken so 
surely about George’s having gone with Captain St. Aubyn. When she 
and Meta, with Margery—who would have thought herself grievously 
wronged had she not been of the party to Ashlydyat—were starting, 
Thomas came out of the bank parlour and accompanied them to the door. 
While standing there, the porter at the Bell Inn happened to pass, and 
ew stopped him to inquire whether Captain St. Aubyn was better when 

left. 

‘‘ He was not at all well, ma’am,” was the man’s answer: “hardly fit 
to travel. He had been in a sort of fever in the night.” 

“ And my master, I suppose, must take and sit up with him!” put in 
Margery, without ceremony, in a resentful tone. 

“No he didn’t,” said the man, looking at Margery, as if he did not 
understand her. ‘“ It was my turn to be up last night, and I was in and 
out of his room four or five times: but nobody stayed with him.” 

“ But Mr. George Godolphin went with Captain St. Aubyn this morn- 
ing?” said Thomas Godolphin to the man. 

“ Went where, sir?” 

“ Started with him. On his journey.” 

“No, sir; not that I know of. I did not see him at the station.” 

Maria thought the man must be stupid. “ Mr. George Godolphin re- 
turned to the Bell between eleven and twelve last night,” she explained. 
“ And he intended to accompany Captain St. Aubyn this morning on his 
journey.” 

“Mr. George was at the Bell for a few minutes just after eleven, 
ma'am. It was me that let him out. He did not come back again. 
And I don’t think he was up at the train this morning. I'm sure he was 
not with Captain St. Aubyn, for I never left the captain till the train 

Nothing further was said to the porter. He touched his hat, and 
went on his way. Maria’s face wore an air of bewilderment. ‘Thomas 
smiled at her. 
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“T think it is you who must be mistaken, Maria,” said he. “ Depend 
upon it, Mrs. Pain is right: that he has gone to London.” 

“But why should he go to London without telling me?” deposed 
Maria. “ Why say he was going with Captain St. Aubyn?” 

Thomas could offer no opinion. Miss Meta began to stamp her 
pretty shoes, and to drag her mamma by the hand. She was impatient 
to depart. 

They chose the way of the lonely Ash-tree walk. It was pleasant on 
a sunshiny day: mow “a scares away ghosts: and it was also the nearest. 
As they were turning into it, they met Charlotte Pain. Maria, simple- 
hearted and straightforward, never casting a suspicion to——to anything 
undesirable, spoke at once of the uncertainty she was in, as to her 
husband. 

“* Why do you think he has gone to London?” she asked. 

“ T know he has,” replied Charlotte. “ He told me he was going.” 

‘* But he told me he was only going with Captain St. Aubyn,” returned 
Maria, a doubtful sound in her tone. 

“ Oh, my dear, gentlemen do not always find it desirable to keep their 
wives au courant of their little affairs.” 

Had it been salvation to her, Charlotte could not have helped lancing 
that shaft at Maria Godolphin. No: not even regard for George’s 
secrets stopped her. She had done the mischief by speaking to Isaac, 
and this opportunity was too glorious to be missed, so she braved it out. 
Had Charlotte dared—for her own sake—she could have sent forth an 
unlimited number of poisoned arrows daily at George Godolphin’s wife: 
and she would have relished the sport amazingly. She sailed off: a 
curiously conspicuous smile of triumph in her eyes as they were bent on 
Maria, her parting movement being a siutiasiag condescending nod to 
the child. 

Maria was recalled to her senses by the aspect of Margery. The 
woman was gazing after Charlotte with a dark, strange look: a look that 
Maria understood as little as she understood Charlotte’s triumphant one. 
Margery caught the eye of her mistress, and smoothed her face down, 
with a short cough. 

“T’m just a taking the pattern of her jacket, ma’am. It matches 
bravely with the pork-pie, it does. I wonder what the world ’ll come to 
next? The men ’Il take to women’s clothes, I suppose; now the women 
have took to men’s. Meta, child, if I thought you'd ever make such a 
Jezebel of yourself when you grow up to be a woman, I’d—I'd i 

** What, Margery ?” asked Meta, looking up. 

“T’d like to take you along of me, first, when I’m put into my coffin. 
There !” 

Mr. George—as you may remember—missed his train. And Mr. 
George debated whether he should command a special. Two reasons 
withheld him. One was, that his arriving at Prior’s Ash by a special 
train might excite comment; the other, that a special train is expensive ; 
and of late Mr. George Godolphin had not had any too much of ready 
cash to spare. He waited for the next ordinary train, and that deposited 
him at Prior’s Ash at seven o'clock. 


He proceeded home at once. The bank was closed for the evening. 
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Pierce admitted his master, who went into the dining-room. No sign of : 
dinner ; no signs of occupation. 

“ My mistress is at Ashlydyat, sir. She went up this morning with 
Miss Meta and Margery. You would like dinner, sir, would pe not?” 

“ F don’t much care for it,” responded George. “ A bit of anything. 
Has Mr. Godolphin been at the bank to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir. He has been here all day, I think.” 

George went into the bank parlour, then to other of the business 
rooms. He was looking about for letters: he was looking at books: 
altogether he seemed to be busy. Presently he came out and called to 
Pierce. 

“T want a light.” 

Pierce brought it. “I shall be engaged here for half an hour, Pierce,” 
said his master. ‘ Should anybody call, I cannot be disturbed: under 
any pretence, you understand.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Pierce, as he withdrew. And George locked 
the intervening door between the house and the bank, and took out the 
key. 

‘He went diving down a few stairs, the light in his hand. Selected 
one of several keys which he had brought with him, and opened the door 
of a dry, vaulted room. It was the strong-room of the bank, secure and 
fireproof. 

“Safe, number three, on right,” he read, consulting a bit of paper on 
which he had copied down the words in pencil up-stairs. ‘ Number 
three? Then it must be this one.” 

Taking another of the keys, he put it into the lock. Turned it, and 
turned it about there, and—could not open the lock. George snatched 
it out, and read the label. ‘* Key of safe, number two.” 

“ What an idiot lam! I have brought the wrong key!” 

He went up-stairs again, grumbling at his stupidity, opened the cup- 
board where the keys were kept, and looked for the right one. Number 
three was the one he wanted. And number three was not there. 

George stood transfixed. He had the custody of the keys. No other 
person had the power of approaching the place they were guarded in: 
except his brother. Had the bank itself disappeared, George Godolphin 
could not have been much more astonished than at the disappearance of 
this key. Until this moment, this discovery of its absence, he would 
_— been ready to swear that there it was, before all the judges of the 
and. 

He tossed the keys here; he tossed them there; little heeding how he 
misplaced them. George became convinced that the Fates were dead 
against him, in spiriting away, just because he wanted it, this particular 
key. That no one could have touched it but Thomas, he knew: and 
why he should have done so, George could not imagine. He could not 
imagine where it was, or could be, at the present moment. Had Thomas 
required it to visit the safe, he was by far too exact, too methodical, not 
to return it to its place again. 

A quarter of an hour given to hunting, to thinking—and the thinking 
was not entirely agreeable thinking—and George gave it = despair. 
“TI must wait till to-morrow,” was his conclusion. “ If Thomas has 
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carried it away with him, through forgetfulness, he will find it out and 
replace it then.” 

He was shutting the cupboard door, when something impeded it on its 
lower shelf, so that it would not close. Bringing the light inside, he 
found—the missing key. George himself must have dropped it there on 
first opening the cupboard. With a.suppressed shout of delight, he 
snatched it up. A shout of delight! Better that George Godolphin had 
broken into a wail of lamentation ! 

He could not conceive how it could have got on that lower shelf. 
That he had dropped it, there was no doubt : but, according to all recog- 
nised rules of gravity, it ought to have fallen to the ground : it was cer- 
tainly strange that it should have leaped on to the lower shelf, which lay 
under the other. “Janet would say it was sent to me as a warning not 
to use the key—as I am about to use it,” he said, musingly. The next 
moment he was going down the stairs to the strong-room, laughing at 
Janet and her superstition, the key im his hand. 

Safe, number three, on the right, was unlocked without trouble now. 
In that safe there were some tin boxes, on one of which was inscribed 
** Lord Averil.” Selecting another and a smaller key from those he held, 
George opened this. 

It was full of papers. George looked them rapidly over with the 
quick eye of one accustomed to the work, and drew forth one of them. 
Rather a thick parcel, some writing outside it. This he thrust into his 
a and began putting the rest in order. Had a mirror been held 
“ fore him at that moment, it would have reflected a face utterly colour- 

8s. 

Very soon he was on his way to Lady Godolphin’s Folly, bearing with 
him the small packet sent by Mrs. Verrall. A sufficient excuse for call- 
ing there, had George required an excuse. Which he did not. 

It was a light night; as it had been the previous one, though the moon 
was not yet very high. He gained the turnstile at the top of the Ash- 
tree walk—where he had been startled by the apparition of Thomas the 
night before, and Isaac Hastings had seen Charlotte Pain that morning 
—and turned into the open way to the right. A few paces more, and 
he struck into the narrow pathway which would convey him through the 
grove of trees, leaving Ashlydyat and its approaches to the left. 

Did George Godolphin love the darkness, that he should choose that 
road.? Last night and again to-night he had preferred it. It was most 
unusual for any one to approach the Folly by that obscure path. A few 
paces round, and he would have skirted the thicket, would have gone on 
to the Folly in the bright, open moonlight. Possibly George scarcely 
noticed that he chose it: full of thought, was he, just then. 

He went along with his head down. What were his reflections ? Was 
he wishing that he could undo the deeds of the last. hour—replace in 
that.tin case what he had taken from it ? Was he wishing that he could 
undo the deeds: of the last few years—be again a man without a cloud on 
his brow, a more heavy cloud on his heart? It was too late: he could 
recal neither the one nor the other. The deed was already on its way to 
London : the years had rolled into the awful Past, with its doings, bad 
or good, recorded on high. 

What was that? George lifted his head and his ears. A murmur of 
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suppressed voices, angry voices too, sounded near him, in one of which ' 
George thought he recognised the tones of Charlotte Pain. we 
through to an intersecting path, so narrow that one person with 
difficulty walk down it, just as a scream rang out on the night air. 

Panting, scared, breathless, her face ghastly white, so far as George 
could see of it in the shaded light, her gauze dress torn by every tree 
with which it came in contact, flying down the narrow path, came Char- 
lotte Pain. And—unless George Godolphin was strangely mistaken— 
some one else was flying in equal terror in the opposite direction of the 
path, as if they had just parted. | 

“Charlotte! What is it? Who has alarmed you?” 

In the moment’s first impulse he caught hold of her to protect her : 
in the second, he loosed his hold, and made after the other fugitive. The 
impression upon George’s mind was, that some one, s a stranger, 
had met Charlotte, and frightened her with rude ry “ Who was 
it ?” he called out: and flew along swiftly. : 

But Charlotte was as swift ashe. She flung her hands round George, 
and held him in. Strong arms they were always: doubly strong in that 
moment of agitation. George could not unclasp them: unless he had 
used violence. 

“Stop where you are! Stop where you are for the love of Heaven !” 
she gasped. ‘ You must not go.” 

« What is all this? What is the matter?” he asked, in surprise. 

She made no other answer. She clung to him with all her weight of 
strength, her arms and hands straining with the effort, reiterating wildly, 
“You must not go! you must not go !” 

“Nay, I don’t care to go,” replied George: “it was for your sake I 
was following. Be calm, Charlotte: there’s no need of this agitation.” 

She went on, down the narrow path, drawing him along behind her. 
The broader path gained—though that was but a narrow one—she 
her arm within his, and turned towards the house. George could see her 
scared white face better now, and all the tricks and cosmetics invented, 
could not hide it: he felt her heaving pulses; he heard her beating 
heart. 

Bending down to her, he spoke with a soothing whisper. “Tell me 
what it was that terrified you.” 

She would not answer. She only pressed his arm with a tighter 
pressure, lest he might break from her again in the pursuit; she pushed 
onwards with a quicker step. Skirting round the trees, when they 
emerged from them, which in front of the house made a half concave 
circle, Charlotte came to the end, and then darted rapidly across the lawn 
to the terrace and into the house by one of the shales 

Her first movement was to close the shutters and bar them: her next 
to sit down on the nearest chair. White and ill as she looked, George 
could scarcely forbear a smile at her gauze dress: the bottom of its skirt 
was hanging in tatters. 

“ Will you let me get you something, Charlotte ? Or ring for it?” 

“ T don’t want anything,” she answered. “I shall be all right directly. 
How could you frighten me so?” 

“TI frighten you!” returned George. “It was not I who frightened 
you.” 
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“Indeed it was. You and no one else. Did you not hear me 
scream ?” 

“TI did.” 

“Tt was at you, rustling through the trees,” persisted Charlotte. “I 
had gone out, to see if the air would do any good to this horrid head- 
ache, which has stopped upon me since last night, and won’t go away. I 
strolled into the thicket of trees, thinking of all sorts of lonely things, 
never suspecting that you or anybody else was near me, until the trees 
to shake. I wonder I did not faint, as well as scream.” 

“Charlotte, what nonsense! You were whispering with some one; 
some one who escaped in the opposite direction. Who was it?” 

“‘T saw no one; I heardno one. Neither was I whispering.” 

He looked at her intently. That she was telling an untruth he 
believed, for he felt nearly positive that some second person had been 
there. “Why did you stop me, then, when I <i have gone in 
pursuit ?” | 

“Tt was your fault for attempting to leave me,’’ was Charlotte’s 
answer. “I would not have remained by myself for a jar full of gold.” 

“I suppose it is some secret. I think, whatever it may be, Charlotte, 
you might trust me.” He spoke significantly, a stress on the last word. 
Charlotte rose from her seat. 

“So I would,” she said, “ were there anything to trust. Just look at 
me! My dress is ruined.” 

“ You should take it up if you go amidst clumsy trees, whose rough 
trunks nearly meet.” 

“T had got it up—until you came,” returned Charlotte, jumping upon 
a chair that she might survey it in one of the side glasses. ‘* You 
startled me so that I dropped it. I might have it joined, and a lace 
flounce put upon it,” she mused. “It cost a great deal of money, did 
this dress, I can tell you, Mr. George.” 

She jumped off the chair again, and George produced the packet con- 
fided to him by Mrs. Verrall. 

‘I promised her that you should have it to-night,” he said. ‘‘ Hence 
my unfortunate appearance here, which it seems has so startled you.” 

“ Oh, that’s over now. When did you get back?” 

“* By the seven o'clock train. I saw Verrall.” 

“ Well ?” 

“It’s not well. It’s ill. Do you know what I begin to suspect at 
times? That Verrall and everybody else is playing me false. I am sick 
of the world.” 

“No he is not, George. If I thought he were; I'd tell you so. I 
would, on my sacred word of honour. It is not likely that he is. When 
we are in a bilious mood everything wears to us a jaundiced tinge. You 
are in one to-night.” 
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IL. 


THE TRADITION OF THE DARK PLALN, 


Ir is the province of little demoiselles to be naughty: it is their 
delight to make golden promises and then break them, all false and fear- 
less—as they may do over other affairs in later life. Miss Meta Go- 
dolphin was no exception. She had gravely promised her uncle Thomas 
to be a good girl, and not run away to be lost in unfrequented passages : 
yet no sooner had the young lady arrived at Ashlydyat and been released 
of her out-door things by Margery, than with a joyously defiant beng® 
of triumph, that would have rejoiced the heart of Charlotte Pain, she 
flew away off to the forbidden spot—the unused passages. Had the little 
lady’s motive been laid bare, it might have been found to consist of ‘one 
tempting whole: the enjoyment of a thing forbidden. Truth to say, 
Miss Meta was invennaly prone to be disobedient to all persons, save 
one. That one was her mother. Maria had never spoken a sharp word 
to the child in her life, or used a sharp tone: but she had contrived to 
train the little one to obey, as well as to love. ‘George, Margery, Mrs. 
Hastings, Miss Meta would openly disobey, and laugh in their faces while 
she did it: her mother, never. Meta remembered a scolding she received 
on the last visit she had paid to Ashlydyat, touching the remote passages 
—she had never found them out until then—and apparently the re- 
miniscence of the scolding was so agreeable that she was longing for it 
to be repeated. 

*‘ Now,” said Margery, as she finished the young lady’s toilette, 
- you'll not go up to them old rooms and passages to-day, mind, Miss 

eta!” 

For answer, Miss Meta shook out her golden curls, laughed defiantly, 
and started off to the passages there and then. Maria had never said to 
her, “‘ You must not go near those passages,” and the commands of the 
rest of the world counted for nothing. Margery remained in blissful 
ignorance of the disobedience. She supposed the child had run to her 
mother and the Miss Godolphins, The objection to Meta’s being in the 
passages alone, had no mysterious or covert element in it. It proceeded 
solely from a regard to her personal safety. The staircase leading to the 
turret was unprotected; the loopholes in the turret were open, and a fall 
from either might cost the young lady her life. ‘These places, the unfre- 
quented passages at the back of the second story, and the staircase leading 
to the square turret above them, were shut in by a door, which closed them 
from the inhabited part of the house. This door Miss Meta had learned 
to open: and away she went, as her fancy led her. 

Maria was in Miss Godolphin’s room, talking to that lady and to 
Bessy. Bessy had been out visiting for a few days, but had returned the 
previous evening. “ Where is it that George has gone?” Janet was 
asking of Maria. ‘Your brother Isaac said this morning that ne was 
away.” 

“T cannot tell where he has gone: there appears to be some mistake 
over it,” replied Maria. “ George was called away from his guests last 
night to see Captain St. Aubyn, who was lying ill at the Bell. He came 
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home soon after eleven, said the captain was very ill, and that he should 
return to sit up with him, and probably accompany him a stage or two 
in the morning.” 

“He must have returned home, then, direct from here,” remarked 
Janet. “He came here with Thomas, whom he encountered in the 
Ash-tree walk——”’ 

“ But what brought George at all in the Ash-tree walk last night?” 
interrupted Maria. “Thomas said something about it, but I forgot to 
ask him again.” 

“ He had been to Mr. Verrall’s, he told Thomas.” 

* But Mr. Verrall is not at the Folly,” objected Maria. 

“ Oh, he must have been paying an evening visit to Charlotte Pain,” 
said Bessy, who rarely judged it necessary to conceal her thoughts and 
opinions. “I fancy George is rather fond of paying evening visits to 
Mrs. Pain. Very foolish of him! I’m sure she’s not worth it.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Pain who says he is gone to London: and not with 
Captain St. Aubyn,” said Maria. “I cannot in the least understand it. 
If he had any intention of going to London, as Mrs. Pain says, he would 
not come home and tell me he was going somewhere else.” 

“ He said nothing to Thomas that he was going anywhere,” observed 
Janet. ‘* George——” 

A sound overhead startled Janet and caused her to stop. Not that 
the sound, from its noise, could have startled any one. It was a very 
faint sound, and no ears, perhaps, save the ever-wakeful ones of Janet, 
would have detected it. The turret was built partially over Janet’s 
room, and it was so unusual for any noise, or sound, to be heard in it, 
that Janet could not help being startled now. From year’s end to 
year’s end that lonely turret remained in silence, unless when invaded 
by Janet. 

“ Where’s Meta ?” hastily cried Janet, running out of the room. 
‘‘ She cannot have got up-stairs again! Margery! Where’s the child?” 

Margery at that moment happened to be putting the finishing 
touches to her own toilette. She came flying, without her cap, out of 
one of the many narrow passages and windings which intersected each 
other on that floor. “ The child went off to you, ma’am, as soon as I 
had tied her pinafore on.” 

“Then, Margery, she’s got into the turret. She never came to us.” 

Up to the turret hastened Janet; up to the turret followed Mar- 
gery, capless as she was. Bessy and Maria traversed the passage lead- 
ing to the turret-stairs, and stood there, looking up. Maria, had she 
been alone, could not have told which of the passages would lead her to 
the turret-stairs; and she could not understand why so much commotion 
need be made, although Meta had run up there. Strange as it may 
seem, Maria Godolphin, though so many years George’s wife and the 
presumptive future mistress of Ashlydyat, had never been beyond that 
separating door. Miss Godolphin had never offered to take her beyond it, 
to show her the unused rooms and the turret; and Maria was of too 
sensitively refined a nature to ask it of her own accord. 

Janet appeared, leading the rebel ; Margery behind, scolding volubly. 
“ Now,” said Janet, when they reached the foot, “tell me, Meta, how it 
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was that you could behave so disobediently, and go where you had been 


— told not to go?” 

eta shook back her golden curls with a laugh, sprang to Maria, 
and took refuge in her skirts. “ Mamma did not tell me not to go,” 
said she. 

Janet looked at Maria: almost as if she would say, Can it be true 
that you have not? 

“It is true,” said Maria, answering the look. “I heard somethi 
about her running into the turret the last time she was here: I did not 
know it was of any consequence.” 

“She might fall through the loopholes,” replied Janet. ‘“ Nothing 
could save her from being dashed to pieces.” 

Maria caught the child to her with an involuntary movement. “ Meta, 
darling, do you hear? You must never go again.” [ 

Meta looked up fondly, serious now. Maria bent her face down on 
the little upturned one. 

“Never again, darling; do not forget,” she murmured. ‘ Does 
Meta know that if harm came to her, mamma would never look up 
more? She would cry always.” 

Meta bustled out of her mamma’s arms, and stood before Miss Go- 
dolphin, earnest decision on her little face. “Aunt Janet, Meta won't 
run away again.” 

And when the child made a voluntary promise like that, they knew 
that she would keep her word. Margery whirled her away, telling her 
in a high tone of a young lady of her own age who would do something 
that she was bade not to do: the consequence of which act was, that the 
next time she was out for a walk, she was run at by a bull with brass tips 
on his horns. 

“Is the turret really dangerous?” inquired Maria. 

“It is dangerous for a random child like Meta, who ventures into 
every hole and corner, without reference to dirt or danger,’ was Miss 
Godolphin’s answer. ‘ Would you like to go up, Maria ?” 

“Yes, I should. I have heard George speak of the view from it.” 

“‘ Mind, Maria, the stairs are narrow and winding,” interposed Bessy. 

Nevertheless, they went up, passing the open loopholes which might 
be dangerous to Meta. The first thing that Maria’s eyes encountered 
when they had reached the top, was a small bow of violet-coloured 
ribbon. She stooped to pick it up. 

“ It is a bow off Janet’s evening dress,” exclaimed Bessy. ‘“ Janet”— 
turning to her sister—“ what can have brought it here ?” 

“T was up here last night,’ was the answer of Janet Godolphin, 

ken with com . 

“ That’s just like you, Janet!” retorted Bessy. “To watch for that 
foolish shadow, I suppose.” 

“ Not to watch for it. To see it.” 

Bessy was afflicted with a taint of heresy. They had never been able 
to imbue her with the superstition pertaining to the Godolphins. Bessy 
had seen the Shadow more than once with her own eyes: but they were 
practical eyes and not imaginative, and could not be made to see any- 
thing mysterious in it. ‘ The shade is thrown by some tree or other,” 
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Bessy would say. And in spite of its being pointed out to her that there 
was no tree near, which could cast a shadow on the spot, Bessy obsti- 
nately held to her own opinion. 

Maria gazed from two sides of the turret. The view from both was 
magnificent. The one side overlooked the charming open country ; the 
other, Prior’s Ash. On the third side rose Lady Godolphin’s Folly, 
standing out like a white foreground to the lovely expanse of scenery 
behind ; the fourth side looked down on the Dark Plain. 

“ There's Charlotte Pain!” said Bessy. 

Charlotte had returned home, it appeared, since Maria met her, and 
changed her attire. She was pacing the terrace in her riding-habit, a 
whip in her hand and some dogs surrounding her. Maria turned towards 
the Dark Plain, and gazed upon it. 

“Ts it true,” she timidly asked, “ that the Shadow has been there for 
the last night or two ?” 

Janet answered the question by asking another. ‘ Who told yon it 
was there, Maria ?” 

“] heard Margery say it.” 

“Margery ?” repeated Janet. ‘“ That woman appears to know by 
instinct when the Shadow comes. She dreams it, 1 think. It is-true, 
Maria, that it has appeared ugain,” she continued, in a tone of un- 
natural composure. ‘I never saw it so black as it was last night.” 

“Do you believe that there can be anything in it—that it is a fore- 
boding of ill?” asked Maria. 

“ I know that it is the tradition handed down with our house: I know 
that, in my own experience, the Shadow never came but it brought ill,” 
was the reply of Miss Godolphin. 

“‘ Janet, I have never seen the Shadow but once,” resumed Maria. 
“ And I could not see much of it then, for George hurried me away. It 
was the night that we reached home after our marriage.” 

“ And pray, if it be Heaven’s pleasure, that you may never see it 
again!” broke from Janet in answer. 

“‘ What caused the superstition to arise in the first instance ?” asked 
Maria. 

“Has George never told you the tale?” replied Janet. 

“Never. He says he does not remember it clearly enough.” 

“It is to be hoped he may never have cause to remember it more 
clearly!’ was the severe rejoinder of Janet. For a Godolphin to forget, 
or to profess to forget, the house’s tradition, was rank heathenism in 
the sight of Janet. 

“ Will you not tell it me, Janet ?”’ 

Janet hesitated. ‘One of the early Godolphins brought a curse upon 
the house,” she at length slowly began. “It was that evil ancestor 
whose memory we would bury, were it practicable; he who earned for 
himself the title of the Wicked Godolphin. He killed his wife x 

* Killed his wife!’ interrupted Maria, somewhat startled. 

“ Killed her by gradual and long-continued ill treatment,” explained 
Janet, whose voice had sunk to a hushed tone. ‘“ He wanted her out of 
the way that another might fill her place. He pretended to have dis- 
covered that she was not worthy: than which assertion nothing could be 
more shameful and false, for she was one of the best ladies ever created. 
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She was a De Commins, daughter of the warrior Richard de Commins, 
who was brave as she was good. The Wicked Godolphin turned her 
coffin out of the house on to the Dark Plain, there”—pointing down to 
the open space in front of the archway—“ there to remain until the day 
came for interment. But he did not wait for that day of interment to 
bring home his second wife.” 

** Not wait !” exclaimed Maria, her eager ears drinking in the story. 

“ The manners in those early days will scarcely admit of an allusion to 
them in these,” continued Janet: “they savour of what is worse than 
barbarism—sin. The father, Richard ie Commins, heard of his child's 
death, and hastened to Ashlydyat, arriving by moonlight. The first 
sounds he encountered were the revels of the celebration of the second 
marriage; the first sight he saw was the coffin of his daughter on the 
open plain, a pall covering it, and two of her faithful women attendants 
sitting, the one at the head, the other at the foot, mourning the dead. 
While he halted there, kneeling to say a prayer, it was told to the Wicked 
Godolphin that De Commins had waived. He—that Wicked Godolphin 
—rushed madly out and drew his sword upon him as he knelt. De 
Commins was wounded, but not badly, and he rose to defend himself. 
There ensued a combat, De Commins having no resource but to fight, 
and he was killed; was murdered. Weary with his journey, enfeebled by 
age, weakened by grief, his foot slipped, and the Wicked Godolphin, 
stung to fury by the few words of reproach De Commins had had time 
to speak, deliberately ran him through as he lay. In the moment of 
death, De Commins cursed the Godolphins, and prophesied that the 
shadow of his daughter’s bier, as it appeared then, should remain to bring 
a curse upon the Godolphins’ house for ever.” 

** But do you believe the story?” cried Maria, breathlessly. 

“ How much of it may be true and how much of it addition, I cannot 
decide,” said Janet. ‘‘ One fact is indisputable: that a shadow, bearing 
the exact resemblance of a bier, with a mourner at its head and another 
at its foot, does appear capriciously on that Dark Plain: and that it 
—_ yet showed itself, but some grievous ill followed for the Godol- 
phins.” 

Janet,” cried Maria, leaning forward, her own tones hushed, “is it 
possible that one, in dying, can curse a whole generation, so that the 
curse shall take effect ?” 

*“‘ Hush, child!” rebuked Janet. ‘It does not become us to inquire 
into these things. ‘They are far, far above the ken of our poor earthly 
wisdom. I do not attempt to enter upon it. Were I to say, of my own 
decision, God does permit this curse to remain and to take effect upon 
us, the descendants of that wicked man: were I, on the contrary, to fling 
it from me in derision, to say, it is folly, no such thing as a curse can 
hold its effect ; all that has happened to us of ill, happens by accident, the 
‘appearance of the shadow is but an accident, induced by natural causes, 
though we cannot find the precise clue to them—lI should be only a degree 
less wicked than that dead-and-gone Godolphin. We must be content to 
leave these things, They can never be decided, until all the mysteries 
of this lower world shall be cleared up, by means of that Light which has 
not yet entered it. Controversy on them is utterly bootless, worse than 
profitless; for there will be believers and disbelievers to the end of time. 
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You wished me to tell you the story, Maria, and I have done so. I do 
no more. I do not tell you it is to be believed, or it is not to be believed. 
Let every one decide for himself, according as his reason, his instinct, or 
his judgment shall prompt him. People accuse me of being foolishly 
itious, touching this Shadow and these old traditions. I can only 
say the superstition has been forced upon me by experience. When the 
ap , I cannot shut my eyes to it and say, ‘ It is not there.’ 
It is there : and all I do, is to look at it, and speculate. When the evil, 
which invariably follows the appearance of the Shadow, falls, I cannot 
close my heart to it, and say, in the teeth of facts, ‘ Noevil has happened.’ 
The Shadow never appeared, Maria, but it brought ill in its wake. It is 
appearing again now: and I am as certain that some great ill is in store, 
as that I am talking with you at this moment. In this point I am 
superstitious.” 

A pause ensued. Bessy Godolphin was watching the distant move- 
ments of Charlotte Pain. Bessy’s mind would not admit of superstition : 
it appeared to be constituted dead against it: but Bessy did not cast to 
it ridicule, as George sometimes would. Maria broke the silence. 

“Tt is a long while, is it not, since the Shadow last appeared ?” 

“Tt is years. The last time it appeared, was the time you have just 
alluded to, Maria: the night you first came up here after your mar- 

> ? 


“‘ How did you know that it appeared that night ?” asked Maria, in her 
surprise. 

“ Child,” gravely answered Janet, “there are few times it has been 
seen that I have not known it.” 

Maria wondered whether Janet came up every night to the turret to 
gaze on the Dark Plain. It was not unlikely. Janet resumed. 

“TI have not quite finished the story. ‘The wicked Godolphin killed 
Richard de Commins, and buried him that night on the Dark Plain. In 
his fury and passion he called his servants around him, ordered a grave 
to be dug, and helped with his own hands. De Commins was put into it 
without the rites of burial. Tradition runs that so long as the bones re- 
main unfound, the place will retain the appearance of a graveyard. They 
have been often searched for. That Tragedy no doubt gave the name 
to the place, ‘ Dark Plain.’ It cannot be denied that the place does wear 
much the appearance of a graveyard: especially by moonlight.” 

“It is the effect of the low gorse bushes,” said Bessy. ‘They grow in 
a peculiar form. I know I would have those bushes rooted up, were I 
master of Ashlydyat !” 

“Your father had it done, Bessy, and they sprung up again,” replied 
Janet. You must remember it.” 

“ Tt could not have been done effectually,” was Bessy’s answer. “ Papa 
must have had lazy men to work, who left the roots in. I would dig it 
all up, and make a ploughed field of it.” 

“ Did he do any other harm—that Wicked Godolphin ?” asked Maria. 

“He! other harm!” reiterated Janet, something like indignation at 
Maria’s question, mingling with the surprise in her tone. “ Don’t you 
know that it was he who gambled away Ashlydyat? After that second 
marriage of his, he took to worse and worse courses. It was said that his 
second wife proved a match for him, and they lived together like two evil 
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demons. All things considered, it was perhaps a natural sequence that 
they should so live,” added Janet, in a severe tone. ‘“ And im the end he 
cut off the entail and gambled away the estate. Many years elapsed 
before the Godolphins could get it back again.” 

Maria was longing to put a question. She had heard that there were 
other superstitious marvels attaching to Ashlydyat, but she scarcely liked 
to mention them direct to the Miss Godolphins. “George never would 
explain anything: he always turned it off with laughing raillery. “Is 
there not some superstition connected with the old passages here?” she 
at length ventured to say. 

“ Tradition goes that before the fall of Ashlydyat, a sound, the like of 
which had never been heard for intensity and fearfulness, resounded 
through the passages and shook the house to its centre. It was the 
warning of its fall. Since then, a strange noise, as of the wind whistling, 
has occasionally been heard in the passa . 

“7 do not quite understand, Janet, what you mean by the fall of 
Ashlydyat,” interrupted Maria. 

“When it fell from the Godolphins. When the Wicked Godolphin 
brought the evil upon the race, and then gambled the house away. 
Tradition goes that the same sound will come as a warning before the 
second fall.”’ 

“ When it——”’ Maria stopped and hesitated. } 

‘When it shall pass away finally from the Godolphins,” explained 
Janet. 

“ You—think,—then,—that it will pass away from them ?” 

Janet shook her head. ‘ We have been reared in the belief,” she 
answered. “ That the estate is to pass finally away from them, the 
Godolphins have been taught to fear, ever since that unhappy time. 
Each generation, as they have come into possession, have accepted it as 
an uncertain tenure: as a thing that might last them for their time, or 
might pass away from them ere their sojourn on earth was completed. 
The belief was; nay, the tradition was; that so long as a reigning Go- 
dolphin held by Ashlydyat, Ashlydyat would hold by him and his. My 
father was the first to break it.” 

Janet had taken up her dress, and sat down on a faded, dusty crimson 
bench, the only article of furniture of any description that the small 
square room contained. The strangely speculative look—it was scarcely 
an earthly one—had come into her eyes: and though she answered when 
spoken to, she appeared to be lost in sad, inward thought. Maria, some- 
what awe-struck with the turn the conversation had taken, with the words 
altogether, stood against the opposite window, her delicate hands clasped 
before her, her face slightly bent forward, pale and grave. 

“Then, do you fear that-the end for the Godolphins is—is at hand ?” 
resumed Maria. 

“I seem to see that it is,” replied Janet. ‘‘1 have looked for it ever 
since my father left Ashlydyat. I might say—but that I should be 
laughed at, worse than I am, for a speculative idealist—that the strangers 
to whom he resigned it in his place, would have some bearing upon our 
fall, would in some way conduce to it. I think of these things ever,” 
continued Janet, almost as if she would apologise for the wildness of the 
confession. “ They seem to unfold themselves to me, to become clear and 
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more clear: to be no longer fanciful fears that dart across the brain, but 
realities of life.” 

Maria’s lips slightly parted as she listened. “But the Verralls have 
left Ashlydyat = while?” she presently said. 

“T know they have. But they were the usurpers of it for the time. 
Better—as I believe—that my father had shut it up: better, far better, 
that he had never quitted it! He knew it also: and it preyed upon him 
on his death-bed.” 

“Oh, Janet! the ill may not come in our time!” 

“It may not. I am anxious to believe it may not, in defiance of the 
unalterable conviction that has seated itself within me. Let it pass, 
Maria; talking of it will not avert it: indeed, 1 do not know how I 
came to be betrayed into it.” 

“ But you did not finish telling me about the sounds in the passages ?” 
urged Maria, as Janet rose from her dusty seat. 

“‘ There’s nothing more to tell. Peculiar sounds, as if caused by the 
wind, are heard. Moaning, sighing, rushing—the passages. at times 
seem alive with them. It is said to come as a reminder to the Godol- 
phins of that worse sound that will sometime be heard, when Ashlydyat 
shall be passing away.” 

“‘ But you don’t believe that?” breathlessly uttered Maria. 

“Child, I can scarcely tell you what I believe,” was Janet’s answer. 
“T can only pray that the one-half of what my heart prompts me to fear, 
may never have place in reality. That the noise does come in the pas- 
sages, and without any apparent cause, is not a matter of belief, or non- 
belief : it is a fact, patent to all who have inhabited Ashlydyat. The 
Verralls can tell you so: they have had their rest broken by it.” 

*‘ And it is not caused by the wind ?” 

Janet shook her head in dissent. “It has come on the calmest and 
stillest night, when there has not been a breath of air to move the leaves 
of the ash-trees.” 

Bessy turned round from her pastime of watching Charlotte Pain: she 
had taken little part in the conversation. 

“T wonder at you, Janet. You will be setting Maria against Ashly- 
dyat. She'll be frightened to come into it, should it lapse to George.” 

Maria looked at her with a smile. ‘I should have no fear with him, 
superstitious or otherwise. If George took me to live in the catacombs, 
I could be brave with him.” 

Ever the same blind faith; the unchanged love in her husband. 
Better, far better, that it should be so! 

“For my part, I am content to take life and its good as I find it; and 
not waste my time in unprofitable dreams,” was the practical remark of 
Bessy. “If any ill is to come, it must come; but there’s no need to 
look out for it beforehand.” 

“There must be dreamers and there must be workers,” answered 
Janet, picking her way down the winding stairs. ‘‘ We were not all 
born into the world with the same constituted minds, or to fulfil the same 
parts in life.” 

The day passed on. Thomas Godolphin came home in the evening to 
dinner, and said George had not returned. Maria wondere’. It grew 
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later. Margery went home with Meta: who thought she was very hardly . 
used at having to go home before her mamma.” 

“I had rather you would stay, Maria,” Thomas said to her. “TI par- 
ticularly wish to say a word to George to-night on business matters : if 
he finds you are here when he returns, he will come up.” 

George did find so—as you already know. And when he quitted Mrs. 
Charlotte Pain, her torn dress and her other attractions, he bent his steps 
towards Ashlydyat. But, instead of going the most direct road to it, he took 
his way through that thicket where he had had the encounter an hour pre- 
viously with Charlotte. There was a little spice of mystery about it which 
excited Mr. George's curiosity. That some one had parted from her, he 
felt convinced, in spite of her denial. And that she was in a state of excite- 
ment, of agitation, far beyond anything he had ever witnessed in Char- 
lotte Pain, was indisputable. George’s thoughts went back, naturally, 
to the previous night. To the figure he had seen, and whom his eyes, 
his conviction, had told him was Charlotte. She had positively denied it, 
had said she had not quitted the drawing-room; and George had found 
her there, apparently composed and stationary, Nevertheless, though he 
had then yielded to her word, he began now to suspect that his own con- 
viction had been a correct one: that the dark and partially disguised 
figure had been no other than Charlotte herself. It is probable that, 
however powerful was the hold Charlotte’s fascinations may have taken 
upon the senses of Mr. George Godolphin, his ¢rus¢ in her, in her truth 
and single-heartedness, was not of the most implicit nature. What 
mystery was connected with Charlotte, or who she met in the thicket, or 
whether she met anybody or nobody, she best knew. George’s curiosity 
was sufficiently excited upon the point to induce him to walk with a slow 
step and searching eyes, lest = he might come upon somebody or 
something which should explain the puzzle. 

How runs the old proverb? ‘A watched-for thing never comes.” I 
forget the exact words, but those are near enough to explain the meaning. 
In vain George halted and listened; in vain he peered into every part of 
the thicket within his view. Not a step was to be heard, not a creature 
to be seen; and he emerged from the trees, ungratified. Crossing the 
2“ grass by the turnstile he turned round by the ash-trees, to the Dark 

lain. 

Turned round, and started. George Godolphin’s thoughts had been 
on other things than the Shadow. The Shadow lay there, so _ 
eminently black, so menacing, that George positively started. Somehow 
—fond as he was of ignoring the superstition—George Godolphin did not 
like its look that night. 

Upon entering Ashlydyat, his first interview was with Thomas. They 
remained for a few minutes alone. Thomas had business affairs to spea 
of: and George—it is more than probable—made some good excuse for 
his day’s absence. That it would be useless to deny he had been to 
London, he knew. Char'otte had set him on his guard. Janet and 
Bessy put innumerable questions to him when he joined them, on the 
score of his absence; but he treated it in his usual light, joking manner, 
contriving to tell them nothing. Maria did not say a word then: she 
left it until they should be alone. 
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“ You will tell me, George, will you not?” she gently said, as they 
were walking home together. 

“ Tell you what, my darling?” 

“*Oh, George, you know what”—and her tone, as Mr. George’s ears 
detected, bore its sound of pain. “If you were going to London then, 
when you left me, why did you deceive me by saying you were going 
where you did say ?”’ 

“You goose! Do you suppose I said it to deceive you ?” 

There was a lightness, an untruthfulness in his words, in his whole air 
and manner, which struck with the utmost pain upon Maria’s heart. 
“ Why did you say it ?” was ali she answered. 

“ Maria, I'll tell you the truth,” said he, becoming serious and confi- 
dential. “I wanted to run up to town on a little pressing matter of 
business, and I did not care that it should become patent in the bank. 
Had I known that I should be away for the day, of course I should have 
told Thomas: but I fully intended to be home in the afternoon: there- 
fore I said nothing about it. I missed the train, or I should have been 































home.” 

“You might have told me,” she sighed. ‘I would have kept your 
counsel,” 

‘So I would, had I thought you deemed it of any consequence,” re- 
plied George. 


Consequence! Maria walked on a few minutes in silence, her arm 
lying very spiritless within her husband’s. ‘ If you did not tell me,” 
she resumed, in a low tone, “ why did you tell Mrs. Pain?” 

“‘ Mrs. Pain’s a donkey,” was George’s rejoinder. And it is probable 
Mr. George at that moment was thinking her one: for his tone, in its 
vexation, was real enough. ‘ My business in town was connected with 
Verrall, and I dropped a hint, in the hearing of Mrs. Pain, that I might 
probably follow him to town. At any rate, 1 am safe home again, 
Maria, so no great harm has come of my visit to London,” he concluded, 
in a gayer tone. 

“ What time did you get in, George?” she asked. 

** By the seven o'clock train.” 

“The seven o’clock train!” she repeated, in surprise. ‘“ And have 
only now come up to Ashlydyat!” 

“TI found a good many things to do after I got home,” was Mr. 
George’s rejoinder. 

“ Did you see Meta? Margery took her home at eight o’clock.” 

Mr. George Godolphin had not seen Meta. Mr. George could have 
answered, had it so pleased him, that before the child reached home, he 


had departed on his evening visit to Lady Godolphin’s Folly. 



















III. 


THE DEAD ALIVE AGAIN. 


- SarurpAy was a busy day at Prior’s Ash; it was a busy day at the 
banking-house of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. Country towns 
and country banks always are more busy on a market-day. 

George Godolphin sat in the manager’s room, full of business. Not 
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much more than a week had elapsed since that visit, of his, to London; 
and it was now Thomas's turn to be away. Thomas had gone to town. 
His errand there was to consult one of the first surgeons of the day; on 
the subject of his own health. Not so much that he had hope from the 
visit ; as that it would be a satisfaction to his family to have made it. 

George Godolphin was full of business, Full of talking also. A 
hearty country client, one who farmed a great number of acres, and 
generally kept a good round sum im the bank’s coffers, was with him. 
What little point of business he had had occasion to see one of the 
partners upon, was concluded, and he and George were making merry 
together, enjoying a gossip as to the state of affairs in general and par- 
ticular, out-door and in. Never a man more free from care (if ap 
ances might be trusted) than George Godolphin! When that hearty, 
honest farmer went forth, he would have been willing to testify that, of 
carking care, George possessed none. 

As he went out, George sat down and bent over some account-books. 
His face had changed. Lines, of what looked worse than care, grew out 
full in it, and he lifted his hand to his brow with a weary gesture. An- 
other minute, and he was interrupted again. He did not get much peace 
on a market-day. 

‘“‘ Lord Averil wishes to see you, sir,” said one of the clerks. It was 
Isaac Hastings. 

To any other announced name, George Godolphin’s ready answer 
would have been, “ Show him in.” To that of Lord Averil he evidently 
hesitated, and a sudden flush dyed his face. Isaac, keen in observation 
as was his father, as was his sister, Grace, noticed it. To him, it 
looked like a flush of shrinking fear. 

** Did he ask for me?” 

“He asked for Mr. Godolphin, sir. He says it will be the same 
thing if he sees you. Shall I show him in?” 

“‘ Of course,” replied George. ‘“ What do you stop for ?” 

He rose from his seat; he put a chair or two in place; he turned to 
the table, and laid rapidly some of its papers one upon another—all in 
a fuss and bustle, not im the least characteristic of George Godolphin. 
Isaac thought his master must have lost his usual presence of mind. As 
to the reproach addressed to himself, “ What do you stop for ?”—it had 
never been the custom to show clients into the presence of the partners 
without first asking for permission. 

Lord Averil came in. George, only in that short time, had grown 
entirely himself again. They chatted a minute of passing topics, and 
Lord Averil mentioned that he had not known, until then, that Mr. 
Godolphin was in London. 

“He went up on Thursday,” observed George. “I expect he will 
be back early in the week.” 

“TI intend to be in London myself next week,” said Lord Averil. 
“Will it be convenient for me to have those bonds of mine to-day ?’ 
he continued. 

A sudden coursing on of all George’s pulses; a whirling rush in his 
brain. ‘ Bonds?” he mechanically answered. 

“The bonds of that stoek which your father bought for me years 
ago,” explained Lord Averil. “They were deposited here for security. 
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Don’t you know it ?”—looking at George’s countenance, which seemed 
to speak only of perplexity. “ Mr. Godolphin would know.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” replied George, catching up his breath and his 
courage. “It is all right: I did not remember for the moment. Of 
course—the deposited bonds.”’ 

“Tam thinking of selling out,” said Lord Averil. ‘“ Indeed, I have 
been for some time thinking of it, but have idly put it off. If it would 
be quite convenient to give me the bonds, I would take them to town 
with me. I shall go on Monday or Tuesday.” 

Now, George Godolphin, rally your wits! What are you to 
answer? George did rally them, after a lame fashion. Confused 
words, which neither he nor Lord Averil precisely understood—to the 
effect that in Thomas Godolphin’s absence, he, George, did not know 
exactly where to put his hand upon the securities—came forth. So 
Lord Averil courteously begged him not to take any trouble about it. 
He would let them remain until another opportunity. 

He shook hands cordially with George, and went out, with a mental 
comment, “ Not half the man of business that his brother is, and his 
father was: but wondrously like Cecil!” George watched the door 
close. He wiped the great dewdrops which had gathered on his face ; 
he looked round with the beseeching air of one seeking relief from some 
intense pain. Had Lord Averil persisted in his demand, what would 
have remained for him? Those are the moments in which man has 
been tempted to resort to the one irredeemable sin—self-destruction. 

The door opened again, and George gave a gasp like one in an agony. 
It was only Isaac Hastings. ‘“ Mr. Hurde wishes to know, sir, whether 
those bills are to go up to Glyn’s to-day or Monday?” 

“ They had better go to-day,” replied George. ‘ Has Mr. Barnaby 
been in to-day?” he added, as Isaac was departing. 

** Not yet.” 

“If he does not come soon, some one must go down to the corn- 
market to him. He is sure to be there. That is, if he is in town 
to-day.” 

**] know he is in town,”’ replied Isaac. ‘I saw him as I was coming 
back from dinner. He was talking to Mr. Verrall.” 

**'To Mr. Verrall !” almost shouted George, looking up as if electrified 
into life. “Is he back ?” 

“* He is back, sir. I think he had but arrived then. He was coming 
from the way of the railway station.” 

“ You are sure it was Mr. Verrall ?”’ reiterated George. 

Isaac Hastings smiled. What could make Mr. George Godolphin so 
eager? ‘JT am sure it was Mr. Verrall.”’ 

George felt as if a whole ton weight of care had been lifted off him. 
He had been so long in the habit of flying to Mr. Verrall to stave off 
his difficulties, that it seemed to him it would only cost the going to 
him, to stave off the one that was hanging over him now. Mr. Verrall 
had generally accomplished the task as men of his profession do accom- 
oe such tasks—by the laying up an awful day of reckoning for the 

uture. That day was not now far off for George Godolphin. 

The bank closed later on Saturdays, and George remained at his 
post to the end. Then he dined. Then, at the dusk hour—nay, at the 
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dark hour—he went out to Lady Godolphin’s Folly. Why was it that 
he rarely went to the Folly now, save under the covert shades of night ? 
Did he fear people might comment on his intimacy with Mr. Verrall, 
and seek a clue to its cause? or did he fear the world’s gossip on an- 
other score ? 

George arrived at Lady Godolphin’s Folly, and. was admitted to an 
empty room. “ Mr. Verrall was returned, and had dined with Mrs. Pain, 
but had gone out after dinner,” the servant said. He had believed Mrs, 
Pain to be in the drawing-room. Mrs. Pain was evidently not there, in 
spite of the man’s searching eyes. He looked into the next room, with 
equal result. 

“ Perhaps, sir, she has stepped out on the terrace with her dogs?” ob- 
served the man. 

George—ungallant as it was !—cared not where Mrs. Pain might have 
stepped at that present time: his anxiety was for Mr. Verrall. ‘“ Have 

ou any idea when your master will be in?” he inquired of the servant. ° 

“I don’t think he’ll be long, sir. I heard him say he was tired, and 
should get to bed early. He may have gone to Ashlydyat. He told 
Mrs. Pain that he had met Mr. Godolphin in town yesterday, and he 
should call and tell Miss Godolphin that he was better in London than 
he had felt here. I don’t know, sir, though, that he meant he should call 
to-night.” 

The man left the room, and George remained alone. He drummed 
on the table; he tried several seats in succession ; he got up and looked 
at his face in the glass. A-haggard face then. Where was Verrall ? 
Where was Charlotte ? She might be able to tell him where Verrall had 
gone and when he would be in. Altogether George was in a state of 
restlessness little more tolerable to endure than torture. 

He impatiently opened the glass doors, which were only closed, not 
fastened, and stood a few moments looking out on the night. He gazed 
in all directions, but could see nothing of Charlotte: and Mr. Verrall did 
not appear to come. “ I'll see,” suddenly exclaimed George, starting off, 
“ whether he is at Ashlydyat.” 

He did well. Action is better than inertness at these moments. 
Standing outside the porch at Ashlydyat, talking to a friend, was Andrew, 
one of their servants. When he saw George, he drew back to hold open 
the door for him. 

* Are my sisters alone, Andrew ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

George scarcely expected the answer, and it disappointed him. “ Quite 
alone ?” he reiterated. ‘‘ Has no one called on them to-night ?” 

The man shook his head, wondering probably who Mr. George might 
be expecting to call. ‘They are all alone, sir. Miss Janet has got one 
of her bad headaches.” 

George did not want to go in, Mr. Verrall not being there, and this 
last item of news afforded him an excuse for retreating without doing so. 
“Then I'll not disturb her to-night,” said he. ‘“ You need not say that 
I came up, Andrew.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

He quitted Andrew and turned off to the left, deep in thought, striking 
into a covert path. It was by no means the direct road back to the Folly : 
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or to Prior’s Aish, either. oe of fact, it led tonothmg but the Dark 
Plaim and its superstition. ot a woman-servant of Ashlydyat, perhaps 
not one of its men, would have gone down that path at night: for its 
egress at the other end was close to the archway, before which the Shadow 
was wont to show itself. 

Why did George take it? He could not have told. Had he been 
asked why, he might have said that one way, to a man bending under a 
sharp weight of trouble, is the same as another. True. But the path 
led him to no part where he could wish to go: and he would have to pick 
his way to Lady Godolphin’s Folly amid the gorse bushes of the Dark 
Plain, right over the very Shadow itself. These apparently chance steps, 
which seem to take their own way without any premeditation or guidance 
of ours, do sometimes lead to strange results, 

George went along moodily, his hands in his pockets, his footfalls slow 
and light. But for the latter fact, he might not have had the pleasure 
of disturbing a certain scene that was taking place under cover of the 
dark part of the archway. 

Was it a ghost, enacting it? Scarcely : unless ghosts meet in couples. 
Two forms, ghostly or human, were there. One of them looked like a 
woman’s. It was im dark clothes, and a dark shaw! was folded over the 
head, not, however, hiding the features—and they were those of Charlotte 
Pain. She, at any rate, was not ghostly. The other, George took to 
be Mr. Verrall. He was leaning against the brick-work, in apparently as 
hopeless a mood as George himself was in. 

hey were holding a quarrel. Strange that they should leave the 
house and come to this lonely spot in the grounds of Ashlydyat, to hold 
it! Charlotte was evidently in one of her angry tempers. She paced 
to and fro underneath the archway, something like a restrained tiger, 
pouring forth a torrent of sharp words and reproaches, all in a sup- 
pressed tone. 

“ T’ll tell you what it is,” she said, were the first distinct words of anger 
George caught. But her companion interrupted her, his tone one of 
mourning and humility. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Charlotte——” 

The start made by George Godolphin at the tones of the voice, the in- 
voluntary sound of utter astonishment that escaped him, disturbed them. 
Charlotte, with a cry of terror, darted one way: her companion another. 

But the latter was not quick enough to elude George Godolphin. 
Springing forward, George caught him in his powerful grasp, really to 
assure himself that it was no ghost, but genuine flesh and blood. Then 
George turned the face to the starlight, and recognised the features of 
the dead-and-gone Mr. Rodolf Pain. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Wnuat a large volume may be written—what a large number of large 
volumes might be written—on the subject of intended great subjects, to 
be treated of on a great scale, by men great and little, who, each of them, 
“ fully intended” to make a big book of his pet topic, but, for some cause 
or other, did not. What numbers (for instance) of literary men, and 
others, mot “ literate persons,” technically so called, must have, first and 
last, schemed an exhaustive history of the Antonines and their age— 
though in almost, if not quite every case, the scheme has turned awry, as 
Hamlet says, and lost the name of action. ' 

Two celebrated names occur to us, of men who either seriously thought 
of writing, or were seriously urged to write, such a history ; of men who 
either proposed it to themselves, as a bit of genuine hard work, but 
withal a labour of love,—or who favoured the proposition, as pressed 
upon them by zealous and admiring friends, to take so noble a subject up 
in earnest, and so work it up and work it out, as at once to do honour to 
it and to themselves. 

Horace Walpole is one of the two. Nota likely man, one might fairly 
assume, either to select such a theme, or to do it the faintest appearance 
of justice. Be that as it may, we have it upon record, in Horry’s own 
autograph, written when he was a little past forty, that he had long had 
a mind to treat, with due preparation, elaboration, and completeness, 
“the history of what I may in one light call the most remarkable period 
of the world, by containing a succession of five good princes: I need not 
say they were Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonines. Not to 
mention that no part almost of the Roman History has been well written 
from the death of Domitian, this period would be the fairest pattern for 
use, if History can ever effect what she so much pretends to—doing 


“T should be tempted,” he continues, “to call it the History of 
Humanity ; for though Trajan and Adrian had private vices that dis- 
graced them as men, as princes they approached to perfection. Marcus 
Aurelius arrived still nearer, perhaps with a little ostentation ; yet vanity 
is an amiable machine if it operates to benevolence. Antoninus Pius 
seems to have been as good as oom nature royalised can be. Adrian's 
persecution of the Christians would be objected, but then it is much con- 
troverted. I am no admirer of elective monarchies ; and yet it is re- 
markable that when Aurelius’s diadem descended to his natural heir, not 
to the heir of his virtues, the line of beneficence was extinguished; for I 
am sorry to say that hereditary and bad are almost pia 

Thus did Horace Walpole open his mind to Doctor Robertson, the his- 
torian, when that pines hg author sought counsel of Strawberry Hill, 


as to the advisability or otherwise of undertaking a History of Charles 
the Fifth. 





* Walpole to Dr. Robertson, March 4, 1759, 
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The other name is that of one as di nt as need be, in intellectual 
structure, and 1 character, from he virtuoso Earl of Orford. 
Walter Savage Eandor has a deal more of the stoic about him than his 
epicurean lordship ; and is vastly more of the antique Roman in well- 
nigh every particular, physical or metaphysical. We cannot doubt that 
Mr. Landor had a kindness for the subject, when urged to undertake it 
by Robert Southey. It was assuredly one that he could take to, with all 
his heart, and mind, and soul, and strength. Here is one of Southey’s 
appeals to him: “I should dearly like to see such a history of Rome, as 
you and you only could write from the commencement of Augustus’s 
reign to the end of the Antonines. With some dreadful exceptions, and 
moreover, a constant and necessary tendency to deteriorate in everything, 
I suppose this to have been the happiest age of what may be called the 
European world. Neither you nor I should be ambitious of being the 
contemporaries of Fronto, but how we should have loved such an emperor 
as Marcus Antoninus !”* 

The delight of men,t 
He who the day when his o’erflowing hand 
Had made no happy heart, concluded lost ; 
Trajan and he, with the mild sire and son, 
His son of virtue, eased awhile mankind; 
And arts revived beneath their gentle beam. 


By the mild sire and son are meant, of course, Antoninus Pius and 
his adopted heir to the throne, Marcus Aurelius—that Marc-Auréle 
whose soul, to quote an admired archaism of Michel |’Hépital’s, “ dont 
l'ame passe d’un si long entrejet toutes ses amies contemporaines ;”—that 
Marc-Auréle whom Duplessis Mornay called ‘le meilleur des payens ;” 
—that Marc.Auréle whom M. Guizot brackets with Saint Louis, in the 
character of a truly and rarely conscientious man—of one who, before 
acting, weighed the question to himself of the moral good or evil, the 
question as to whether what he was about to do was good or evil in itself, 
independently of all utility, of all consequence. ‘Such men are rarely 
seen, and still more rarely remain, upon the throne. In truth, there are 
hardly more than two examples in history, one in ancient, the other in 
modern times: Marcus Aurelius and Saint Louis.” These are, according 
to M. Guizot,§ perhaps the only two princes who, on every occasion, 
have formed the first rule of their conduct from their moral creeds— 
Marcus Aurelius, a stoic; Saint Louis, a Christian. Each approximating 
so memorably to the exemplar of a pious and patriot king,— 


How, o’er himself, as o’er the world, he reigns, 
His morals strengthening what his law ordains, 
Thro’ all his thread of life too swiftly spun, 
Becoming grace and proper action run ; 

The piece by virtue’s equal hand is wrought, 
Mixed with no crime and shaded with no fault.|! 


After saying that Marcus Aurelius, “as he excelled all the rest in 





* Rob. Southey to W. S. Landor, Aug. 22, 1829. t Titus. 
Thomson, Liberty, part iii. 
Histoire de la Civilisation en France, III. xiv. 
Prior, Carmen Seculare. 
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learning, so he excelled them likewise in perfection of all royal virtues,’ 
Lord Bacon refers to the Emperor Julian’s book on the Caesars, intended 
“‘as a pasquin or satire to deride all his predecessors”—wherein it is 
feigned that they were all invited to a banquet of the gods, and Silenus 
the Jester set at the nether end of the table, who “ bestowed a scoff on 
every one as they came in; but when Marcus Philosophus came _ in, 
Silenus was gravelled, and out of countenance, not knowing where to 
carp him; save at the last he gave a glance at his patience towards 
his wife. 

“ And the virtue of this prince, continued with that of his predecessor, 
made the name of Antoninus so sacred in the world, that though it were 
extremely dishonoured in Commodus, Caracalla, and Heliogabalus, who 
all bore the name, yet when Alexander Severus refused the name, because 
he was a stranger to the family, the senate with one acclamation said, 
Quomodo Augustus, sic et Antoninus. [Such as Augustus was, Anto- 
ninus is.| In such renown and veneration was the name of these two 
princes, in those days, that they would have it as a principal addition in 
all the emperor’s styles. In this emperor's time also the church for the 
most part was in peace; so as in this sequence of six princes we do see 
the blessed effects of learning in sovereignty, painted forth in the greatest 
table of the world.”* 

There are one or two points in this panegyric of Francis Bacon’s which 
will justify, if not require, some Mesidateny comment further on; mean- 
while something more may be said upon the relation by office, and the 
affinities in personal character, between the two Antonines, Pius and Phi- 
losophus. The elder has been called a second Numa—the same love of 
religion, justice, and peace, being the distinguishing characteristic alike 
of him who consulted Egeria, and of him who adopted Marcus Aurelius. 
Gibbon says of Pius, that the native simplicity of his virtue was a stranger 
to vanity or affectation; that he enjoyed, with moderation, the conve- 
niences of his fortune, and the innocent pleasures of society ; and that the 
benevolence of his soul displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 
The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus “ was of a severer and more 
laborious kind. It was the well-earned harvest of many a learned con- 
ference, of many a patient lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. 
At the age of twelve years, he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
which taught him to submit his body to his mind, his passions to his 
reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external as things indifferent. His meditations, composed in the 
tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even condescended to give 
lessons in philosophy, in a more public manner than was perhaps con- 
sistent with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an emperor. 

“ But his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. 
He was severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfection of others, just 
and beneficent to all mankind. ... War he detested, as the disgrace 
and calamity of human nature; but when the snnery | of a just defence 
called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed his person to eight 
winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the Danube, the severity of 
which was at last fatal to the weakness of his constitution. His memory 





* Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum, I. 
Aug.—vOL. CXXV. NO. D. ! 2F 
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was revered by a grateful posterity, and above a century after his death 
many persons preserved the image of Marcus Antoninus among those of 
their household gods.”* 

Addison, by the way, on the subject of statues, as examined by him on 
Italian soil, finds “as many figures of that excellent emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, as of all the rest together; because the Romans had so great a 
veneration for his memory, that it grew into a part of their religion to 

rve a statue of him in almost every private family.” + 

That is true fame. Not, however, for fame may we suppose this 
philosopher- prince to have lived and reigned ; though, verily, he has his 
reward. His principles certainly, and with almost equal certainty his 
practice, would have endorsed as a true bill the doctrine of Pope’s philo- 
sophy, 

in Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.t 


Mr. de Quincey has said that a thoughtful Roman would have been 
apt to exclaim, “‘ This is too good to last,” upon finding so admirable a 
ruler as Antoninus Pius succeeded by one still more admirable in the 
person of Marcus Aurelius. His father by adoption Marcus obeyed 
with the “punctiliousness of a Roman obedience’—with a “ rigour of 
filial duty” which illustrates a noteworthy feature of Roman life ; ; for 
such was the sanctity of law, that a father created by legal fiction was in 
all respects treated with the same veneration and affection as a father 
who claimed upon the most unquestioned footing of natural right. But 
although Marcus is described as watching the very motions of the em- 
peror’s countenance, and waiting so continually upon his pleasure, that 
for the three-and-twenty years they lived together, only on two nights 
did Cesar, the son, sleep out of the palace of Augustus, the sire ;— 
although so punctilious in his filial devotion, yet, m De Quincey’s lan- 
guage, “ such is the universal baseness of courts, that even this scrupulous 
and minute attention to his duties did not protect Marcus from the in- 
jurious insinuations of whisperers. There were not wanting persons who — 
endeavoured to turn to account the general cireumstances in the situation 
of the Cesar which pointed him out to the jealousy of the Emperor.”§ 
For it must needs be that offences come, that scandals be bruited abroad, 
when scandal-mongers in ordinary are so Argus-eyed and so Hydra- 
headed. 














O place and greatness! millions of false eyes 
Are struck upon thee: volumes of report 

Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings. |! 







But so it was in this saan case, where the adoptive Emperor 
and the adopted Cesar, heir apparent, were two exceptional men, that 









* Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. iti. 

+ Addison’s Remarks on Italy, a.p. 1701-3. 

{ Essay on Man, ep. iv.—If the Emperor had any hole to pick with Mr. Pope's 
verses, it would perhaps be as to the bleeding of Socrates. Why bleed, Mr. Pope? 
Was it Seneca you were thinking of ? 

§ De Quincey, The Cesars, ch. iv.: The Patriot Emperors. 
|| Measure for Measure, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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calumny sundered no ties between them twain, and the whisperers that 
would have separated chief friends, only served to give private confirma- 
tion and public prominence to their reciprocal confidence and affectionate 
regard 

There i is a rather piquant dialogue between the Emperor Napoleon 
and M. de Narbonne, in the Memoirs of the latter, on the subject of the 
Antonines, 4 propos of the celebrated éloge on Marc-Auréle by M. 
Thomas. Of this éloge M. de Barante has said that it forms the only 
instance in which Thomas was fortunate enough to take full and fast 
hold of the true character of a lofty and touching eloquence—transport- 
ing our imagination to the very time and place of action, so that we find 
ourselves at. Rome, hemmed in, as it were, by the funeral procession 
of the virtuous emperor. That Roman empire, which comprehended 
the wide world, and the fate of which hung on the lips of one man, is 
pictured to us “ penetrated with grief, and frozen with fear as to the 
future ;” philosophy is exhibited to us in tears, the army bewailing its 
chief, and a nascent tyranny aggravating men’s regrets for virtue de- 
parted. ‘ Alors, au milieu de ce vaste spectacle, les paroles solennelles, 
les expressions exaltées se trouvent dans un parfait accord avec notre 
ime, et produisent tout leur effet.”* 

Now, this éloge of the Academician-orator formed the text of a col- 
loquy between Bonaparte and M. de Narbonne,—in which the latter 
dwelt upon the advantages the imagination of youth might gain from a 
study of such a panegyric on such a prince. The Antonines, he said, 
gave the world sixty years of happiness, and Marcus Aurelius is their 
grandest and purest type. Marcus was not merely a sage upon the 
throne ; he made war with the tact of an adroit and successful general. 
He struck a great blow at the barbarian races, as Marius had done two 
centuries before. He held the whole North in subjection, for several 
winters ; in that bleak region it was that death surprised him; nor by 
his death was any shock given to the obedience of the vanquished races, 
or to the well-established peace of the empire. “If Tacitus,’’ remarked 
M. de Narbonne, “ wrote extravagantly against the power of the Czsars, 
the best answer that can be made to him is the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius.” 

At this epigrammatic solemnity, it appears, Napoleon laughed, and 
said La, /a. His imperial majesty saw the arrecre pensée in the argu- 
ment of his guide, philosopher, and friend, whom he hal!-snubbed, half- 
solaced, by the playful promise: “il ne faut décourager personne : ce 
regne patriarcal des Antonins sera la retraite de nos vieux jours.” Time 
enough for that, mon cher. And his majesty went on to tell his trusty 
counsellor that he had now caught him en flagrant dclit of sentimental 
philosophy—him, a man of experience as well as of heart, and who had 
been a living witness of the Revolution. J know this éloge of Mare- 
Auréle well enough, says Napoleon—it has been one of the a@uvres 
d avant-scéne of our reforming philosophes. When I was quite a boy, 
I heard it pompously declaimed by the Représentant Fréron, then Pro- 
consul in the south. Very sonorous it sounded in my ears; but neither 
the writer, nor even his hero, is to my taste. Mare-Auréle, Napoleon 
goes on to declare, “is a sort of Joseph II. magnified—a one 








* Barante, De la Littérature Francaise, p. 144, Septi¢me édit. 
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and sectary—holding communications with the sophists, the idéologues 
of the time, flattering them, imitating them, and persecuting the Chris- 
tians, as Joseph II. did the Catholics of the Netherlands. For my part, 
I like Diocletian better—in whose skin Chateaubriand had a mind to 
give me a bit of a scratching [a voulu as evetiguer un peu), in his 
‘Martyrs.’ A well-chosen comparison truly! J don’t abdicate, not I; 
I don’t’ go and plant cabbages at Salona. There’s a difference. —Be. 
sides, Diocletian, until his malady of languor overtook him, was a great 
prince, administrator, and warrior ; not at all contemplative, and on that 
account more useful to the empire than Marc-Auréle, with that wife 
Faustina of his, and that son Commodus.”* 

Faustina and Commodus are, indeed, the blots on the emperor's 
escutcheon. Gibbon pronounces his “ mildness, which the rigid disci- 
pline of the Stoics was unable to eradicate,” to have formed, at the same 
time, the most amiable, and the only defective, part of his character. 
We have seen that Silenus, the mummer, in the banquet-scene depicted 
by Julian, seizes on this weak point, in despairing default of any other. 
And Gibbon, with all his admiration, is free to own, that this prince’s 
excessive indulgence to his brother by adoption (his colleague Verus), 
his wife, and his son, transgressed the bounds of private virtue, and 
became a public injury, by the example and consequences of their vices. 
“ Faustina, the daughter of Pius, and the wife of Marcus, has been as 
much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. The grave sim- 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to engage her wanton levity, 
or to fix that unbounded passion for variety, which often discovered 
personal merit in the meanest of mankind.” For, as Mr. Gibbon charac- 
teristically expresses himself, the Cupid of the ancients was, in general, 
a very sensual deity, and the amours of an empress, as they exact on 
her side the plainest advances, are seldom susceptible of much sentimental 
delicacy. ‘“ Marcus was the only man in the empire who seemed ignorant 
or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; which, according to the 
prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace on the injured husband. 
He promoted several of her lovers to posts of honour or profit, and during 
a connexion of thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the most tender 
confidence, and of a respect which ended not with her life. In his Medi- 
tations, he thanks the gods, who had bestowed on him a wife so faithful, 
so gentle, and of such a wonderful simplicity of manners.t The obse- 
quious senate, at his request, declared her a goddess. She was repre- 
sented, in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres ; 
and it was decreed that, on the day of their nuptials, the youth of either 
sex should pay their vows before the altar of their chaste patroness.”{ 

It seemed as if the conjugal experience of this complacent Cesar 
exempted him from any feeling recognition of that most true proverb, 
that§ a virtuous woman is a crown to her husband, but she that maketh 
ashamed is as rottenness to his bones. 





* Souvenirs Contemporains, t. i., M.de Narbonne, par M. Villemain, pp. 154-6. 
+ Medit. 1. i. The world has laughed at the credulity of Marcus; but Madame 
Dacier assures us, “and” [says Gibbon, in a malicious parenthesis] “we may 
credit a lady,” that the husband will always be deceived, if the wife condescends 
dissemble. 


¢~ Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. iv. § Proverbs, xii. 4. 
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The gladiators, and still more, we read, the sailors of that age, were 
constantly to be seen plying naked, and Faustina was shameless enough 
to take her station in places which gave her the advantages Of a leisurely 
review, and she actually selected favourites from both classes on’ the 

und of a personal inspection.* On one of the coins of Marcus 4 
Aurelius there is a figure of Venus caressing Mars, and endeavouring Mi | 
to detain him from the wars. The Venus has Faustina’s face ; her lover ik 
is a naked figure with a helmet on his head, and a shield on his arm. 
This unluckily brings to mind, as Addison remarks, Faustina’s fondness 
for the Gladiator, and is therefore interpreted by many as a hidden piece hy! 
of satire :—but besides that such a thought was incongruous with the Hay | 
gravity of a senate, how can one imagine, asks Mr. Addison,t that the 
athers would have dared affront the wife of Aurelius, and the mother of nay |. 
Commodus, or that they could think of giving offence to an empress 
whom they afterwards deified, and to an emperor who was the darling of 
the army and people ? 

Nor did Mr. Addison, when he came to write the “ Spectator,” forget 
to stigmatise, though with Addisonian ease and lightness of touch, the 
infidelities of this unmitigated hussy. He is discussing the fatal issues 
of female levity, and its pernicious influence, in particular, on offspring ; 
and in the course of his dissertation, our short-faced censor morum selects 
an empress for the bad eminence of an example : ‘‘ The younger Faustina 
was a lively instance of this sort of women. Notwithstanding she was 
married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the greatest, wisest, and best of the 
Roman emperors, she thought a common gladiator much the prettier 
gentleman; and had taken such care to accomplish her son Commodus 
according to her own notions of a fine man, that when he ascended the 
throne of his father, he became the most foolish and abandoned tyrant 
that was ever placed at the head of the Roman empire, signalising 
himself in nothing but the fighting of prizes, and knocking out men’s 
brains.” t 

To all remonstrances, however, on the subject of his wife, Marcus is 
reported to have replied, “ Si uxorem dimittimus, reddamus et dotem ;” 
—meaning that, having received his right of succession to the empire 
simply by his adoption into the family of Pius, his wife’s father, gratitude 
and filial duty obliged him to view any dishonours emanating from his 
wife’s conduct as joint legacies with the splendours inherited from their 
common father; in short, that he was not at liberty to separate the rose 
from its thorns. However, the facts are not sufficiently known, pleads 
one of his ablest advocates, to warrant us in criticising very severely his Hl 
behaviour on so trying an occasion as that of his alleged detection of her 
intrigue with Tertullus. It would be too much for human frailty, that 
absolutely no stain should remain upon his memory. And possibly the 
best use that can be made of such a fact, his apologist submits, is in the 
way of consolation to any unhappy man, whom his wife may too liberally 
have endowed with honours of this kind, by reminding him that he 
shares this distinction with the great philosophic Emperor.§ 

Another particular in which Marcus Aurelius is exposed to the stric- 
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tures of the stringent, and the censure of censors, is the part he took, or 
is alleged to have taken,—for what was the exact part he took is still a 
controverted point,—against the Christians. During his reign it was 
that Justin and Polycarp suffered death for their religion, and that 
persecution raged at Lyons with great fierceness. There is no doubt, 
as his biographer in the English Cyclopedia affirms, that Aurelius was 
acquainted with the Christians and their doctrines in a general way : he 
speaks of them* as persons who were ready to die from mere obstinacy : 
a passage which seems to prove his knowledge of their having been put 
to death. It is difficult, indeed, to reconcile his behaviour towards them 
with the general humanity and kindness of his character. There is not, 
to be sure, any satisfactory evidence of any edict being published by him 
against the Christians, and the persecutions of Smyrna and Lyons were 
carried on afar from the capital. Still it “cannot be doubted that he 
was well acquainted with what was going on in the provinces, and he 
must have heard of what took place at Lyons and Smyrna. 

“ There is no evidence that Aurelius encouraged these persecutions ; 
nor is there any evidence that he prevented the persecutions, or punished 
those who were most active in them. Aurelius did not like the Chris- 
tians, and he may have thought their assemblies dangerous to the state. 
Those ecclesiastical historians who have judged him the most severely, 
have judged him unfairly ; and yet the admirers of Aurelius will find it 
difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the sufferings of the Chris- 
tians in his time.” + 

As to ecclesiastical historians, and their estimates of the emperor, 
Mosheim, for one, of the popular sort, appeals to his maltreatment of the 
Christians as effectually cancelling the ‘‘ pompous encomiums” of his im- 
moderate panegyrists. Moshern charges Marcus with not examining 
impartially the cause of the Christians, and with lending an easy and 
attentive ear to all the most virulent insinuations of their enemies , and 
more especially to the “ malignant calumnies of the philosophers,’ who 
accused them of crimes the most atrocious, and impiety the most audacious. 
‘So that, if we except that of Nero, there was no reign under which 
[this is Dr. Mosheim’s conclusion | the Christians were more injuriously 
and cruelly treated, than under that of the wise and virtuous Marcus 
Aurelius.”{ This emperor, adds the church historian, issued out against 
them, as a “ vain, obstinate, and vicious set of men,”’ edicts which, ‘* upon 
the whole, were very unjust,” though, Mosheim confesses, we do not know, 
at this distance of time, their particular contents. 

So again with Milner, who records that “ Marcus Antoninus was, 
during all his reign, which continued nineteen years, an implacable per- 
secutor of Christians ; and this not from mere ignorance of their moral 
character. He knew them, yet hated them, and showed them no 
mercy.” § 

Dean Milman (not that he is to be classed with Joseph Milner, or with 
Tsaac either) writes, that the austerity of Marcus, “a blameless disciple 
in the severest school of philosophic morality,” rivalled that of the Chris- 








* Meditat. xi. 3. Tt Engl. Cycl. Biog., I. 442. 
Mosheim, cent. ii. ch. ii. § v- 
Milner, History of the Church, cent. ii. ch. iv. 
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tians in its contempt of the follies and diversions of life, though his native 
kindliness of disposition was not hardened or embittered by the severity 
or the pride of his philosophy. “ With Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity 
found not only a fair and high-minded competitor for the command of the 
human mind ; not only a rival in the exaltation of the soul to higher 
views and more dignified motives; but a violent and intolerant per- 
secutor.”’* 

And now take the account of writers of a decidedly anti-ecclesiastical 
school—such, for example, as Mr. Stuart Mill, and Mr. Buckle,—and it 
will be found to tally but too closely with that of the most pronounced 
churchmanship. Mr. Buckle, whom no one can possibly suspect of an 
undue tenderness for the Christian side of any controversy, tells us that 
“the great enemy of Christianity was Marcus Aurelius, a man of kindly 
temper, and of fearless, unflinching honesty, but whose reign was cha- 
racterised by a persecution from which he would have refrained had he 
been less earnest about the religion of his fathers.” + 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, indeed, made bold to maintain that his alleged per- 
secution of the Christians, besides being irreconcilable with everything 
that is known of Marcus, is refuted by the letter preserved in Eusebius, 
in which he expressly forbids persecution ; rebuking those by whom it 
was set on foot ; and adding, that his opinions on the subject were the 
same as those of his predecessor Antoninus Pius, who forbade all molesta- 
tion of Christians, unless they were found plotting against the State. 
“ Now the good emperor was eminently a man of his w vord. He was so 
noted for it from his boyhood, that his family name being Verus ( True), 
the Emperor Hadrian used to call him Verissimus (Most True)."f 
Evidently ce bon Leontius believes himself, at this time of writing, to 
have brought Marcus clear off. 

But after this essay at exculpation was in print, Leigh Hunt found it 
‘¢ proper to state,” in a premonitory preface, that on turning to Eusebius to 
verify the statement in the text, he discovered a “ singular confusion on 
the subject” in the ecclesiastical historian, and an equally ‘* curious differ- 
ence of opinion” among his critics. It seems, Mr. Hunt says, as if they 
pronounced Marcus a persecutor or no persecutor, according as they 
wished to think him ;—“ no unnatural tendency ;—but in this instance 
increasing the whole strangeness of the question ; since they are all agreed 
in considering him one of the best and kindest of men.”§ Nothing else 
appears to this inquirer to be certain, except that the martyrdoms took 

lace. 
’ The comments of Mr. John Stuart Mill (a free-thinker of quite dif- 
ferent calibre) on this emperor’s treatment of his Christian subjects, are 
too striking and instructive to be overlooked—especially if the impres- 
siveness of an error is measured by the wisdom and virtue of him who 
fulls into it. Mr. Mill is clear, that if ever any one, possessed of power, 
had grounds for thinking himself the best and most enlightened among 
his contemporaries, it was Marcus Aurelius ; who, absolute monarch of the 
whole civilised world, preserved through life not only the most un- 





* Milman, History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 159, edit. 1840. 
t Buckle, History of Civilization, vol. i. p. 169. 

t The Religion of the Heart, by Leigh Hunt, p. 156. 

§ Ibid., p. xxiv, Errata. 
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blemished justice, but what was less to be expected from his Stoical 
breeding, the tenderest heart. “The few failings which are attributed 
to him, were all on the side of indulgence ; while his writings, the highest 
ethical product of the ancient mind, differ scarcely perceptibly, if “they 
differ at all, from the most characteristic teachings of Christ. This man, 
a better Christian in all but the dogmatic sense of the word, than almost 
any of the ostensibly Christian sovereigns who have since reigned, per- 
secuted Christianity. 

“ Placed at the summit of all the previous attainments of humanity, 
with an open, unfettered intellect, and a character which led him of him- 
self to embody in his moral writings the Christian ideal, he yet failed to 
see that Christianity was to be a good and not an evil to the world, with 
his duties to which he was so deeply penetrated. Existing society he 
knew to be in a deplorable state. But such as it was, he saw, or thought 
he saw, that it was held together, and prevented from being worse, by 
belief and reverence of the received divinities. As a ruler of mankind, 
he deemed it his duty not to suffer society to fall in pieces; and saw not 
how, if its existing ties were removed, any other could be formed which 
could again knit it together. The new religion openly aimed at dissolving 
these ties: unless, therefore, it was his duty to adopt that religion, it 
seemed to be his duty to put it down. Inasmuch then as the theology of 
Christianity did not appear to him true or of divine origin; inasmuch as 
this strange history of a crucified God was not credible to him, and a 
system which purported to rest entirely upon a foundation to him so 
wholly unbelievable, could not be foreseen by him to be that renovating 
agency which, after all abatements, it has in fact proved to be; the 
gentlest and most amiable of philosophers and rulers, under a solemn 
sense of duty, authorised the persecution of Christians. 

“To my mind,” Mr. Mill fairly avows, ‘this is one of the most tragical 
facts in all history. It is a bitter thought, how different a thing the 
Christianity of the world might have been, if the Christian faith had | been 
adopted as the religion of “the empire under the auspices of Marcus 
Aurelius instead of those of Constantine. But it would be equally unjust 

to him and false to truth, to deny, that no one plea which can be urged 

for punishing anti-Christian teaching, was wanting to Marcus Aurelius 
for punishing, as he did, the propagation of Christianity. No Christian 
more firmly believ es that Atheism is false, and tends to the dissolution of 
society, than Marcus Aurelius believed the same things of Christianity ; 
he who, of all men then living, might have been thought the most 
capable of appreciating it.”* 

The practical deduction from all this, by the essayist on Liberty in 
thought and discussion, is, that unless any one who approves of punish- 
ment for the promulgation of opinions, flatters himself that he is a wiser 
aud better man than Marcus Aurelius—more deeply versed in the wisdom 
of hie time, more elevated in his intellect above it— more earnest in his 
search for truth, or more single-minded in his devotion to it when found ; 
—let him abstain from that ‘assumption of the joint infallibility of himself 
and the multitude, which the great Antoninus made with so unfortunate 
& result. 

























* On Liberty, by J. S. Mill, pp. 48 sg. 
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Mr. Mill’s remark that this emperor, of all men then living, might 
have been thought the most capable of appreciating Christianity, is one 
that can be corroborated by authorities whose theological orthodoxy is 
less open to impeachment. 

Not to quote, as might be quoted in profusion, testimonials and tributes 
akin to that of so supralapsarian an evangelical as Augustus Toplady, 
who cordially owns “that gentleness, that steadiness of wisdom, that self- 
denying simplicity, that discreet but noble liberality, that unrelaxing 
adherence to justice, truth, and equity, which (still more than even his 
writings) have stamped greatness and immortality on the name of Marcus 
Aurelius ;”*—or that of so “ sound” and devout a Low-Church divine as 
Joseph Milner, who, although he pronounces Aurelius “ guilty of such 
deeds as human nature shudders to relate,” yet declares him to have been 
“a person of great humanity of temper: just and beneficent to the rest 
of mankind ;” and adds, “ He was free from all reproach in his general 
conduct; and in several parts of it was a model worthy the imitation of 
Christians ;”+—leaving aside these indirect recognitions, let us see how 
direct is the evidence of a thinker like De Quincey, on the point in 
question. 

Calling attention to this, among other moral distinctions of the philo- 
sophic Caesar, that he was the first great military leader who allowed 
rights indefeasible—rights uncancelled by their misfortunes in the field, 
to prisoners of war; Mr. de Quincey argues that here is an immortal act 
of goodness built upon an immortal basis; for so long as armies congre- 
gate, and the sword is the arbiter of international quarrels, so long it will 
deserve to be had in remembrance, that the first man who set limits to 
the empire of wrong, and first translated within the jurisdiction of man’s 
moral nature that state of war which had heretofore been consigned, by 
principle no less than by practice, to anarchy, animal violence, and brute 
force, was also the first philosopher who sat upon a throne. 

In this, and in his universal spirit of forgiveness, Mr. de Quincey 
cannot but acknowledge in Marcus “a Christian by anticipation ;” nor 
does he hesitate to believe, that through one or other of his many philo- 
sophic friends, whose attention Christianity was by that time powerful to 
attract, “some reflex images of Christian doctrines—some half-conscious 
perception of its perfect beauty—had flashed upon his mind. And when 
we view him from this distant age, as heading that shining array, the 
Howards and the Wilberforces, who have since then in a practical sense 
hearkened to the sighs of ‘ all prisoners and captives’-—we are ready to 
suppose him addressed by the great Founder of Christianity, in the words 
of Scripture, ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, thou art not far from the kingdom 
of heaven.’ ”’f 


“ Jamais philosophe’n’a mieux fait sentir aux hommes les douceurs de 
la vertu et la dignité de leur étre,’’ says Montesquieu, “que Marc- 
Antonin; le coeur est touché, l’Ame agrandie, |’esprit élevé.”§ 





* Rev. A. Toplady to Mrs. Macaulay, the historian, July 13, 1773. Toplady’s 
Works, p. 845, edit. 1837. 

+ Milner’s Church History, cent. ii. chap. iv. passim. 

+ The Caxsars, by Thomas de Quincey, chap. iv. 

§ Pensées diverses de Montesquieu: Des Anciens. 
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Le ceeur est touché,—that is Montesquieu’s experience. But that is 
just what is wanting, in a perusal of the Meditations, according to other 
and less congenial critics. M. Desiré Nisard, for instance, tells us, that 
he admires the beneficent maxims of Marc-Auréle about society and 
human fellowship and all that; that he wishes to believe these maxims a 
direct outcome from the imperial heart; and that he, M. Nisard, tries 
hard to feel them with his own heart. But they don’t touch him. Feel 
them he cannot; he can only think them. “Je veux les croire sorties 
de son ceeur; je tiehe de les sentir avee le mien; je ne réussis qu’a les 
ores De cette bonté du sage, nul accent ne fera la charité.”* The 

toic philosophy, as Dr. Arnold says, was unfitted for the weakness of 
human nature; its contempt of physical evil was revolting to the common 
sense of mankind, and was absolutely unattainable by persons of delicate 
constitutions; and thus, generally speaking, by one half of the human 
race, and particularly by that sex which, under a wiser discipline, has 
been found capable of attaining to such high excellence. Above all, it 
could not represent God to man under those peculiar characters in which 
every affection and faculty of our nature finds its proper object and 
guide.t In this respect, and in anything like a Christian sense, le ceur 
n'est pas touché. 

As the philosophy of Epicurus too affably adapted itself to human 
imperfections—not blinding itself by abstractions too elevated, but sub- 
mitting to what it found, and bending to the absolute facts and realities 
of men’s nature; stoicism, on the other hand, by “ refusing all compro- 
mises and all condescensions to human infirmity,”{ presented to men a 
brilliant prize and object for their efforts, but placed on an inaccessible - 
height. 

J’avourai qu’ Epicure avait une ame honnéte, 
Mais le grand -Auréle etait plus vertueux, 


says Voltaire.§ Montesquieu says there is only one thing that can make 
us forgetful of Antoninus Pius, and that is, the memory of his successor, 
Mareus Aurelius. ‘One feels in oneself a secret pleasure whenever this 
emperor is spoken of; his life cannot be read without a kind of atten- 
drissement; such is the effect produced by it, that one has a better 
opinion of oneself, because a better opinion of mankind.” M. Nourisson 
says that Marcus lives on and ever in the Maxims he has left behind 
him; and that, the same as with the Manual of Epictetus, they require 
and deserve to be read; for never had the ethics of Stoicism a more 
eloquent expositor. 

It is of Epictetus and Antoninus that a modern Epicurean and popular 
essayist has observed—himself, however, not without a dash of the Stoic 
in him, which came out in his life, though seldom if ever traceable in his 
writings—that Aurelius the Emperor and Epictetus the Slave, here meet 
in fittest association on one and the same ground of anoble mind. ‘“ The 
court of Rome had beheld no finer-hearted gentleman than the slave ; 
and the slave, if he had lived long enough, would have seen his noble and 





* Etudes d’Histoire, pp. 205-6. 
+ Arnold, Roman Literature in the Time of Trajan, &c. 
t De Quincey. § Satires, Les Cabales. 
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modest philosophy renewed in the person of the emperor.” And in an- 
other place, the same author thus characterises Antoninus Phi us: 
“As to the good emperor, Mareus Aurelius, who knows him not? ad- 
mired and beloved by all, from the* devoutest Christian philosophers, 
down to the scoffing infidel, Gibbon. Like Socrates, though not gifted 
with the same robustness of constitution, he was a man of action and a 
soldier; and like the great Persian, Akbar, though possessed of despotic 
power, he was a poetist and a philanthropist.”* 

But the sterility of the Stoical philosophy, however eloquently en- 





foreed and imperially propounded, is a common-place in the schools, M. . 


Saint-Mare Girardin iterates and re-iterates his exposure of it, politically 
and morally, as barren of valid results, void of permanent issues. In one 
treatiset he shows us Stoicism mounting the throne in the succession of 
the Antonines—but not restoring liberty to Rome; so true he holds it to 
be that the opposition stoicienne which been proscribed by Domitian, 
did not really care for public liberty, but that, like all the aucient philo- 
sophies, its Seen wish was for a good tyrant. Stoicism, M. Girardin 
admits, has raised some men as high as man ean, of himself, be raised; 
and has done honour to human nature by some grand examples it has 
set; yet he taxes it with being useless to the world—useless, Sespite the 
courage of its great men, and the elevated tone of its morality, and the 
reign of its Antonines. ‘“ Voyez les stoiciens,” he exclaims, in another 
work ;{ they govern the world under the Antonines; and notwithstanding 
all their cleverness, all their wisdom, and even all their power, they create 
nothing ; and the last of their emperors, Mareus Aurelius, seems to 
leave the empire to Commodus as if to afford proof that neither himself 
nor his wise predecessors could avail aught to make Rome young again, 
or te secure its liberty against the mad follies of the first despot that 
might happen to come. 

Adam Smith refers to the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus as con- 
tributing more to the general admiration of his character, than all the 
different transactions of his “just, merciful, and beneficent reign”—but 
in analysing the emperor’s practical philosophy, which teaches that a 
man’s being occupied in contemplating the more sublime, can never be 
an excuse for his neglecting the more humble department, the shrewd 
Scotch economist pertinently remarks, “ And he must not expose himself 
to the charge which Avidius Cassius is said to have brought, perhaps 
unjustly, against Marcus Antoninus; that while he employed himself in 

ilosophical speculations, and contemplated the propriety of the universe, 

e neglected that of the Romanempire.’’ The most sublime speculation 
of the contemplative philosopher can scarce, urges Father Adam—father 
of political economy—can scarce compensate the neglect of the smallest 
active duty.§ : 

The reader of Lucian, as a modern critic of his once remarked, is fur- 





* Leigh Hunt, Religion of the Heart, cf. pp. 83, 149 sqg., 155 sg. 

+ Le Stoicisme, 1829. 

t Mélanges d’Histoire Religieuse: La Thébaide. 

§ See Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, part vi. sect. ii. 

In another part of the same work, the author lauds “ the mild, the humane, 
the benevolent Antoninus.” And again, designates him “the good-natured 
emperor, the absolute sovereign of the whole civilised part of the world, who 
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nished with perfect evidence that, amidst all the splendour of the golden 
era of the Antonines, there was no lack of rottenness in the state of the 
magnificent empire, for which, be it admitted, these virtuous princes 
would fain have effected all that their eulogist, Gibbon, has fancied. 
Had Marcus Aurelius, suggests this writer, condescended to play the 
Haroun Alraschid for a single night in any great city of his empire, he 
would have found out that the evils of the times called for other remedies 
than those periodical courses of lectures with which he held it his duty, 
as a sovereign, to edify audiences both Greek and Roman, and consider- 
ably more thronged, we may believe, than have usually gratified the 
vanity of unpurpled professors of ethics.* 
Distance Jens enchantment to our view of him, in the twilight of 
nism and of time. We are like the sojourners in Rome, in Mr. 
Hewthorne’s zsthetic romance, who mounted at nightfall the Capitoline 
Hill, and stood awhile to contemplate the bronze equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius—the moonlight glistening upon traces of the gilding 
which had once covered both rider and steed ; “these were almost gone, 
but the aspect of dignity was still perfect, clothing the figure as it were 
with an imperial robe of light.” Mr. Hawthorne calls it the most 
majestic representation of the kingly character that ever the world has 
seen; and s that a sight of the old heathen emperor is enough to 
create an evanescent sentiment of loyalty even in a democratic bosom,— 
so august does he look, so fit to rule, so worthy of man’s profoundest 
homage and obedience, so inevitably attractive of his love. “ He stretches 
forth his hand with an air of grand beneficence and unlimited authority, 
as if uttering a decree from which no appeal was permissible, but in 
which the obedient subject would find his highest interests consulted; a 
command that was in itself a benediction.—‘ The sculptor of this statue 
knew what a king should be,’ observed Kenyon, ‘ and knew, likewise, the 


heart of mankind, and how it craves a true ruler, under whatever title, as 
a child its father.’ ”+ 





certainly had no peculiar reason to complain of his own allotment,” and who 
therefore (though Father Adam does not expressly make an ergo of it) delighted 
in avowing his contentment with his lot, and in pointing out beauties that are 
less perceptible to the unprivileged polloi.—See part vii. sect. ii. 

* “His [Gibbon’s] boasted age of philosophical light and heathen toleration 
never had any existence except in the pages of hirelings and fiatterers, and in 
those of well-meaning princes, the dupes of their own vanity, and of the lies by 
which that vanity was systematically fed.”—Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 44; 
Art.: Life and Writings of Lucian. 
¢ Transformation, ch. xviii. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


ParRT THE NINETEENTH. 


I 


A BITTERNESS GREATER THAN DEATH. 


As soon as De Vigne reached town he went home and smoked—he 
needed the sedative badly enough—scarcely tasted some soup of all the 
dainty dinner that awaited him, drank plenty of iced hock, and drove to 
Dunbar’s, glad of anything to do that would prevent his needing to 
think. Dunbar, in a very few words, told him what he wanted of him, 
which was to exchange with him back into the Dashers, and go out to 
the Crimea in his stead; but in lieu of the eager assent he had anti- 
cipated from so inveterate a campaigner and thorough-bred a soldier, he 
was astonished to see De Vigne pause, hesitate, and wait irresolute. 

“J thought you would like it, old fellow,” said Dunbar. ‘ The 
exchange would be easily effected. I should be no good in the Crimea ; 
the winter season would send me to glory in no time with my con- 
founded bronchia, while you seemed to enjoy yourself so thoroughly 
out ;in India, polishing off those black devils, that I thought you'd be 
delighted to get a chance of active service again.” 

“TI enjoy campaigning; no man more so,” said De Vigne, pc 
“and to give up a chance of active service is almost as great a sacrifice 
to me as anything. At the same time, circumstances have arisen which 
make me doubt whether I can go in your stead. or not. Will you give 
me twenty-four hours to decide ?”’ 

“Very well—if you like. I know you will tell me this time to- 
morrow that you have already ordered your cases of Bass, and looked 
over your new rifles. You will never be able to resist the combined 
seductions of Turkish liaisons and Russian spearing,” laughed Dunbar. 

De Vigne laughed too; though, Heaven knows, laughter was far 
enough from his heart: 

“ Very possibly. Sport has always been my favourite Omphale ; and 
it’s one that never makes us pay a price for indulging in its amours; 
we can’t say quite so much for the beau sexe! I'll send you a line to- 
morrow evening, yes or no.” 

‘Oh! it’s sure to be yes,” said Dunbar. “ You were always the very 
deuce for war and women, but I think campaigning carried the day.” 

De Vigne laughed again, par complaisance; but he thought of one 
woman he had learnt to love more dearly than anything else in earth or 
heaven. He left Dunbar, went back to his house, and shut himself in his 

‘own room. He lit his cigar, opened the window, and leaned out into 
the sultry July night. His honour and his love were at war, and the 
calm and holy midnight irritated and inflamed, where at another time 
it might have soothed him. Never in all his life, with its errors, its 
vehemence, its faults, its hot instincts, its generous impulses, its haughty 
honour, never stained by a mean thought, but often hazarded by reckless 
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ions, had his nature been so fairly roused as now. He knew that he 
fiad fallen far from his standard of truth and candour in the concealment 
of his marriage, which had gone on from day to day till he had won the 
deepest love he had ever ostensibly a free man; and that knowledge 
cut him to the soul, and gave him the keenest remorse he had ever 
known ; for though he did much that was wrong in haste, his conscience 
was ever tender, and nothing could ever blunt him to any dereliction from 
frankness and honesty. But he knew, too, now that the evil was done, 
and Almia’s life, as she had told him, would be desolate without him, 
and that to leave her now would be to quench all the youth and glory 
from her young days, and refuse her the sole consolation in his power 
to give her his love, no light consolation to a woman of her mind and 
nature. 

He could not have broken from her now; to have left her unprotected, 
unportioned, friendless, to brave the blasts of the world with her high 
spirit and warm susceptibilities; to have bade her farewell for long and 
weary years, aps for life itself, never to meet again, never again to 
look into each other’s eyes, and together breathe the free fresh air of the 
fair earth, so fair to those who love ; never topass another golden hour to- 
gether, but to linger through all existence apart—apart in all the glorious 
hght of life; apart till cold grey age crept on, and both were laid im the 
narrow chamber of the dead ; apart even to the last, the lips that had 
vainly longed for sweet caresses, silent and fixed, the eyes that had 
vainly yearned for one sight of the loved face, closed and unconscious ; 
the hearts that had throbbed with natural human love, stilled and power- 
less for ever. To have lived thus apart from life onwards into death! 
He would have had no strength to do it ; no courage to face so dreary 
and hopeless a future; no power to condemn her and himself to this 
grey and weary anguish of separation ; to break from.her now would 
have been to tear his very heart-strings from their core. All his soul 
revolted from the cruel and unnatural divorce, the divorce of human 
hearts created for each other’s joy, formed to love and live in that 
gracious and golden earth which God gave to man, and man has marred 
so sadly for himself and for his fellows. 

The Wife the law forced on him his nature, his honour, and his 
heart rejected and forswore; the wife the law denied him all alike 
pointed out and accepted, and to her he would have been faithful to 
the grave. All the manhood in him rebelled against the false and 
hideous marriage the world had fastened on him as just and valid; 
more cruel than the iron shackles on the dying limbs of the Neapolitan 
Pironti, more loathsome than the festering sting of the scorpion or the 
murderous and relentless bite of the vampire. The world’s decree had 
fastened the shackles upon him, even though with every link of the 
fetters the iron entered into his soul as when the chains were fastened 
upon the quivering bodies in the Galera Politica of our own day. On the 
world he would revenge himself, and if social law had withered half his - 
life social opinion should not have power to despoil the rest. 

“God help her,” he muttered to himself, as he looked down into the 
dark and silent street; “I will be truer to her than any husband ever 
was to any wife. She is wife by love, by reason, by right, and when 
others sneer at her or pass her coldly by because she has sacrificed herself 
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for me, I will atone to her for all—I will give up the world, and live for 
her alone. Since I have crushed: my little Sy ee 
I will make up to her by guarding her from all blight or storm. Would 


to Heaven I were worthy of her !”” 
Before he slept that and his slumber came not without an ano- 
dyne) his resolve was o-morrow he would tell her of his marri 


—tell her all. If she still loved him, and still wished to live for him, 
passionately as his heart was bound to the Service, he would throw up his _. 
commission and take her to Italy or the Ionian Isles, where he would 
javish on her all the luxuries and pleasures wealth could bring, and give 
her all he knew her heart craved, and what would be all-sufficient to her 
affectionate and unselfish nature—love. He would live for her alone ; 
if, in time, he missed the glare and excitement of his past life with men, 
this sacrifice, in return, he at the least owed her ; he would not bring her 
to the din of cities where coarse glances might pain the heart that had 
as yet known no shame, and where coarse judges would class -her with 
the base Floras and Leilas of her sex. He would give her the life of 
beauty her vivid imagination would paint and thirst for, and for himself 
—De Vigne, so long alone in the world, so long chilled against his 
nature by adverse chances, would have paid down any price to win the 
luxury of love, pure, devoted, single-hearted, unstained by a single coarse 
instinct and unselfish impulse—love such as he knew ressillian 
bore for him. 

Military duties kept him until late the next day. A soldier’s life is 
not all play, though the foes to a standing army are given to making it 
out so. Several things called his attention that morning, and he 
afterwards to attend the first sitting of a court-martial on one of those 
low practical jokes with which raw boys bringing their publie school 
vulgarities with them stigmatise a Service that enrols the best gentlemen, 
the highest courage, and the most finished chivalry of Europe, whose 
enemies delightedly pounce on the exception to uphold it as the rule. 

The court-martial was not over till between two and three; De Vigne 
then hastily got unharnessed and into mufti, drank some soda-water—lun- 
cheon he very rarely took—lighted a cheroot, and threw himself across his 
horse. When he had once determined on a thing he never looked back; 
sometimes it had been better for him if he had. Yet, in the long run, I 
have known more mischief done by indecision of character than anything 
else in the world, and he is safe to be the strongest and stoutest-hearted 
who never looks back, whether he has determined on quitting Sodom or 
on staying in it. The evil lies in hasty judgment, not in prompt action. 

Right or wrong, however, he never had looked back, and nothing 
would ever have taught him to do it. His mind was made up—if Alma 
still loved him on hearing all, to take her to some southern solitude, and 
give up his life to her; if she reproached and condemmed him, to take 
Dunbar’s place, and fight in the Crimea till he fell—and nothing would 
have stirred either of his resolves. In all his life he had never turned 
back from any path where his vehement impulse led him; he was not 
likely to swerve or falter in this, on whose goal his heart was so utterly 
and entirely set, and to which an attachment stronger and infinitely 
deeper than even he had ever known lured him to the life for which, in 
his wild youth, he had not cared, but for which irresistible longings had 
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broken up from the hot well springs that lay ice-bound, but never dead, 
under the chill stoicism that covered his passionate manhood. He rode 
at a gallop from London to Richmond—rode to the fevered thoughts that 
chased each other through his mind, many of them of bitter pain and 
sharp stinging regret, for to the man of honour it was no light trial to 
say to the woman who had trusted him, “I have deceived you !”—some 

them of an involuntary self-reproach at the memory of how little he 
had merited and fulfilled the trust Boughton Tressillian had placed in 
him “as a man who will not misjudge my motives nor wrong my confi- 
dence.” Yet all fears were crossed, and all remorse silenced, and out- 
weighed by that wild delirium of joy of which his nature was capable 
—that fiery glow and triumph with which his great love could not but 
excel in the love it had won back in return, and the happiness she had 
wrested from life which had tried so hard to conquer him, and condemn 
him in the full vigour of youth and manhood to a cruel bondage and a 
chill and joyless solitude—a solitude that was not even freedom ! 

All more gloomy memories vanished, as shadows slink away before the 
sultry beauty of the noon, as he came within sight of Alma’s home; his 
pulses glowed with all the fire of his earliest boyhood, his heart 
throbbed quicker, as he thought of her fond welcome. He pulled 
up his horse with such abruptness that the beast reared and fell back 
on his haunches; he threw himself off the saddle with a headlong 
impetuosity that might have lost him life or limb, flung the bridle over 
the post, and entered. The morning was grey and wet—strange con- 
trast to the radiant summer the night before—the birds were silent, the 
flowers were snapped off their stems, their scattered petals lying stained 
and trodden on the moist gravel; his hurried steps stamped the dis- 
coloured rose-leaves into the earth, and the dripping chesnut-boughs 
shook raindrops on him as he passed. 

He brushed past the dank bushes in haste, careless, indeed unconscious, 
of the rain that fell upon him, his mind and heart full of the bitter his- 
tory he had to tell, and of the love which had stirred every fibre of his 
warm and deep, though long silent, affections, now fastened on Alma 
with a strength far surpassing the passion, vehement, it is true, but 
wayward and fickle, with which other women had inspired him. With 
all the impatience of his nature he glanced up at the house as he ap- 
proached. He expected to find her looking out for him, to see her eyes 
fixed wistfully upon the gate, and to watch the radiance of joy dawn 
upon her face as she beheld him. He wanted to see that her thoughts 
and moments were consecrated to him, in his absence as well as his pre- 
sence, and to have in her joyous welcome and her rapid bound to meet 
him, surer evidence still of her love. He had no doubt of her; he 
knew that Alma was too fond to weigh the world against him, to balance 
love with prudence, and cloak egotism in the guise of affronted virtue. 
He had no fear but that she would link her life to his in the union for 
which nature pleaded, and which was their manhood’s and their woman- 
hood’s right. Still, not to see her there struck a deadly chill into his 
heart; it was his first disappointment in her—a disappointment that was 
almost a prophecy. 

With a strange, disproportionate anxiety he brushed past the dripping 
chesnut-boughs, ran up the steps of her bay-window, pushed open the 
glass door, and ern | There were her easel, her flowers, her little 
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terrier, Pauline upon her stand pluming her feathers and congratulating 
herself on her own beauty, one of his own books, “‘ Notre Dame,” open 
on her low chair, with some moss-roses flung down in a hurry on its 
leaves; her colours, and brushes, and half-finished sketches scattered 
over the room—but the little mistress and queen of it all was absent. 
There was no sweet welcome for him, no loving radiant face uplifted to 
his, no rapid musical voice to whisper in his ear earnest impassioned - 
words, no soft caresses to linger on his lips, no warm young heart to beat 
inst his own. 

He glanced hastily round on the still deserted chamber, then opened 
the door, and called her by her name. The house was low and not large, 
and he knew she would come at the sound of his voice as a spaniel at its 
master’s call. There was noreply; the building was silent as death, and 
his heart beat thickly with a vague and startled dread. He went on to 
the staircase and repeated her name; still there was no replys Had 
she been anywhere in the house, small as it was, he knew ihe would 
have heard and answered him. A horrible unexplained fear fastened 
upon him, and he turned into a small old-fashioned bedchamber, the door 
of which stood open, for in its farther window he caught sight of the 
old woman, her nurse, alone, but sitting in her wicker-chair, her head 
covered with her apron, rocking herself to and fro in the silent and 
querulous grief of age. 

It is no metaphor that his heart stood still as he beheld her grief, 
which, mute as it was, spoke to him in a hundred hideous suggestions. 
She started up as his step rang on the bare floor, and wrung her hands, 
the tears falling down her wrinkled cheeks. 

“Oh, sir! oh, sir! my poor young lady—my pretty darling ——”’ 

His hand clenched on her arm like an iron vice. 

“My God! what has happened ?” 

“That ever I should live to see the day,’’ moaned the old woman. 
“ That ever I couldn’t have died afore it. My pretty dear—my sweet 
little lady that I nursed on my knee when she was a little laughing ss 

His grasp crushed on to her wrist, while his words broke from him in- 
articulate and broken in his dire agony. 

“ Answer me—what is it? Where is she? Speak—do you hear?” 

The woman heard him, and waved to and fro in the garrulous grief of 
her years. 

“ Yes, sir—yes; but I am half crazed. She’s gone—my poor dear 
darling !” 

“‘ Gone—dead ?” 

The hue of death itself spread over his face. He let go his hold upon 
her arm and staggered backwards, all life seeming to cease in the mortal 
terror of suspense and dread. 

“No, sir—no, thank Heaven!” murmured the woman, blind to the 
agony before her in her own half-fretful sorrow. ‘ Not dead, the pretty 
dear, though some, I dare say, would sooner see her in her coffin, and 
sure she might be happier in her grave, than she'll be now, poor child !” 

The blood rushed back to his brain and heart; his strong nerves 
trembled, and he shook in every limb in the anguished agitation of that 
brief moment which seemed to him a ceaseless eternity of torture, If not 
dead she could not be lost to him; no human hand had power to take 
her from his arms. 
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All his fiery passion, which never brooked opposition or delay, awoke 
again. He seized the garrulous woman in a grasp whose fervency terri- 
fied her : 

“ Where is she, then? Speak—in a word—without that senseless 
babble.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” sobbed the old nurse, half lost in her quavering 
sorrow, but terrified at his manner and his tone. “ She’s gone away, 
sir, with that soft, lying, purring villain—oh, Lord! oh, Lord! what is 
his name ?—that false, silky, girl-faced lord—a duke’s son they said he 
was—who was always hankering after her, and coming to buy pictures, 
and cared no more for pictures than that cat. She’s gone off with him, 
sir—that dear, innocent child, that a bad man could trap into anything. 
Thank God! her’poor grandfather died before it ; it would have broke his 
heart almost ; his pretty darling, that he’d have thought too good for a 
king on his throne. And it’s all my fault. I should have told her what 
bad men will be—but she was always such a proud little lady, I never 
thought of saying a word to her, or daring to tell her what she oughto’t 
todo. And now she’s gone away with him, the lying, silky villain, and 
he’ll no more marry her than he'll marry me; and he’ll leave her to 
starve in some foreign land, most likely, and I shall never see her little 
bright face again. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! sir, you men have much to 
answer for——” 

“ She is gone !—with him !” 

If she had not been so wrapped in her own rambling regrets she 
must have noticed the terrible, unutterable anguish in his hoarse and 
broken words as he grasped her arm with almost wild, unconscious 
ferocity of madness : 

“ Woman, it is a vile plot—a lie. She has been trapped, deceived. 
She has not gone of her own will !” 

“ Yes, sir, she is—she’s gone of her own mind, her own choice,” 
moaned the old nurse. 

“I tell you she did not—it is a lie,” swore De Vigne. ‘ He has 
stolen her, tricked her, fooled her away. It is a lie, I tell you, and you 
have been bribed to forge it. He has decoyed her away, and employed 
you for his accomplice, to pass this varnished tale on me. My God! if 
you do not acknowledge the truth I will find a way to make you!” 

Terrified at his violence the old woman shook with fear, tears falling 
down her pale and withered cheeks : 

“T tell you truth, sir—before Heaven I do. Do you think J should 
injure her, my pretty little lady, that I’ve loved like my own child ever 
since my poor master brought her from foreign lands, a little, lisping, 
gold-haired thing? Do you think I should join in a plot against her, 
when I’ve loved her all her life? Don’t you think, sir, I’d be the first 
to screen her and the last to blame her? I tell you truth, sir, and it 
breaks my heart in the telling. She went of her own free will, and 
nothing could stop her. She must have planned it all with him yes- 
terday when he was here: the oily, cruel villain! I knew he didu’t 
come after them pictures; but I never thought Miss Alma would have 
come to this. She went of her own will, sir—she did, indeed! Lord 
Vane’s carriage—his broom, I think they call it—came here between 
twelve and one this morning ; not him in it, but his valet, and he asked 
straight for Miss Tressillian, and said he had a message for her, and 
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went in to give it. I thought nothing of it, so many people have been 
coming and going lately for the pictures ; and indeed, sir, I thought he 
was your servant, for the man looked like one you used to send here, 
till my boy, Tom, come in, and said he’d asked the coachman, and the 
coachman told him his master was the Duke of Tiara’s son, and lived in 
the Albany, I think he called it, whatever that may be. The man 
wasn’t there long before I heard Miss Alma run up-stairs, and as I went 
across the passage I see her coming down them, with her little black hat 
on, and a cloak over her muslin dress; and a queer dread come over me, 
as it were, for I see her face was flushed, and she’d tears in her eyes, and 
a wild, excited look; and I asked her where she was going. But she didn’t 
seem to hear me ; and she brushed past me to where the man was standing. 
‘I am ready,’ she says to him, very excited like; and then I caught hold 
of her—lI couldn’t help it, sir—and I said, though I didn't know where or 
why she was going, ‘ Don’t go, Miss Alma—don’t go, my darling.’ But 
she turned her face to me, with her sweet smile—you know her pretty, 
imperious, impatient ways—‘ I must, nurse!’ and I got hold of her, and 
kept on saying, ‘Don’t go, Miss Alma! don’t !—tell me where you're 
going, at least—do!—my dear little lady ! But you know, sir, if she’s 
set her heart on a thing, it ain’t never easy to set her against it; and 
there was tears in hereyes. She broke away with that wilfulness she’s 
had ever since she was a little child: ‘I cannot stop, nurse—let me go!’ 
and she broke away, as I said, and went down the garden path, sir, the 
man following after her,.and she entered Lord Vane’s carriage, and he got 
up in front, and they drove away, sir, down the road ; and that’s the last 
I ever see of my poor master’s darling, Heaven bless her! and she'll 
be led into sorrow, and ruin, and shame, and she'll think it’s all for love, 
poor child; and he'll break her heart and her high proud spirit, and 
then he’ll leave her to beg for her bread; for that bird’s better notions 
of work than she; and a deal fit she is to cope with the world, that’s so 
cold and cruel to them that go against it!” ..... 

But long ere she ceased her garrulous grief, heedless of his presence 
or his absence in her absorbed sorrow for her lost darling, De Vigne had 
staggered from the chamber, literally blinded and stunned by the blow 
he had received. A sick and deadly faintness as after a vital wound 
stole over him, every shadow of colour faded from his face as on his 
marriage-day, leaving it a grey and ashy hue even to his very lips ; his 
brain was dizzy with a fiery weight that seemed to press upon it; he felt 
his way, as if it were dark, into an adjoining room, and sank down upon 
its single sofa, all the strength of his vigorous manhood broken and cast 
— by his great agony. How great that agony was Heaven only 

new. 

He threw back, a3 a hideous nightmare, the thought that Alma 
could be false to him ; that a girl so young, so frank, so fond, could be 
so arch an actress; that all those loving words, those sweet caresses, that 
earnest and impassioned affection lavished on him but a few short hours 
before, were alla lie. Yet the curse of evidence chimed strangely in; he 
recalled her blush at his mention of Castleton’s name; he remembered 
that his ex-valet, Raymond, had entered Castleton’s service on being 
discharged from his; the mere circumstance of her having left with any 
one, for anywhere without an explanation, a word, or a message to him 
—her lover, whom she had parted with so passionately the night before 
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—these alone wrote out her condemnation, and shattered all hope before 
his eyes. 

What it was to him with all his fiery passions, and deep, silent 
heart, so fixed and centred on this girl, to find her false, to lose the 
strongest love of all his life, to know the woman he coveted with the 
ardent avarice of jealous worship won by another, the joys he thirsted 
for given to a rival he hated with all the bitter hate of a man for the 
spoiler who has robbed him of his single treasure—human words, so 
weak even at the strongest to picture human woe, could never tell. He 
had had fierce wrongs, fiery hate, and deep, silent sorrows in his life, but 
none had been like this; the death-blow to all there was of youth, of 
faith, of beauty, and of glory in his life. Sudden and passionate as had 
been his dream of love was his terrible awakening. Every nerve seemed 
to ache with the dull and dreary anguish, every vein seemed on fire with 
the fell torture of jealousy, his brain grew dizzy trying to realise the 
hideous and incredible truth, he sat like a man paralysed with a violent 
and vital blow. He had come full of such a radiant and impassioned 
future, and an agony worse than his wildest imaginations could have ever 
dreaded had met him on the threshold. 

He sat there in as mortal anguish as man ever knew. If wrong there 
had been in his acts and his thoughts it was fearfully and cruelly avenged, 
and the punishment far outweighed the sin. Across the midnight dark- 
ness of his mind gleamed lightning flashes of fiery thoughts. Once he 
started to his feet—in the delirium of jealousy he swore to find Castle- 
ton wherever he had hid, and make him yield her up, or fight for her till 
one or the other fell. But pride was not all dead in him—nor ever would 
be while he had life. Since she had gone to another, let another keep 
her ! 

He sat there, all hue of life blanched from his face, his hands clenched, 
his teeth set tightly as in lock-jaw ; the very suddenness of the blow had 
struck him with something of the blind, dizzy unconsciousness of physical 
and mortal pain. Once he arose, and sought half unconsciously and 
with something of the dreamy instinct of a man paralysed by a blow 
struck at him in the dark, for some note, some sign, some token that 
might explain her flight, or show at least that she had remembered him 
whom she had betrayed. He found none, and he sank back on the little 
couch with a moan of weary anguish, and a bitter curse on the sex that 
had twice betrayed him. 

And now it was that the great faults of De Vigne’s nature—hasty doubt, 
and passionate judgment—came out and rose up against him, marring his 
life once more. ‘I'hat quick scepticism which one betrayal had engrafted 
on a nature naturally trusting and unsuspicious, never permitted him to 
pause, to weigh, to reflect; with the rapidity of vehement and jealous 
passion, from devoted faith in the woman he loved, he turned to hideous 
disbelief in her, and classed her recklessly and madly with the vilest and 
the falsest of her sex. Of no avail the thousand memories of Alma’s 
childlike purity and truth which one moment’s thought would have sum- 
moned up in las defence, of no avail the fond and noble words spoken 
to him but the day before, which one moment’s recollection would have 
brought to his mind to vouch for her innocence, and set before him in its 
vile treachery, the plot to which she had fallen victim,—of no avail! 
Passionate in every impulse, hasty in every judgment, too cruelly stung 
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to remember in his madness any reason or any justice, he seized the very 
poison that was his death-draught, and grasped a lie as truth. 

How long he sat there he never knew; time was a long blank to him; 
roll on as it might, it could only serve him in so far as it brought him 
nearer to his grave. His brain was on fire, his thoughts lost in one 
sharp, stinging agony that had entered into his life never to quit it. 
Thought, memory, hope, were all merged in one fierce, unutterable 
anguish, where hate, and love, and a very delirium of jealousy seemed to 
goad him on to madness. He sat there, that one dread fiery weight 
upon him like molten iron pressing on his brain, till her little > a that 
had followed him up the stairs, and now crouched near him, awed as 
animals always are at the sight of human suffering, crept up and licked 
his hand, uttering a long, low whine as if mourning for her lost to them 
both. The touch roused him: how often in happier days, before the 
curse of love rose up between them, had he smiled to see her playing like 
a child with her little terrier! The touch roused him, calling him back 
to the life charged with such unutterable woe for him. He lifted his 
head and looked around; the clouds had rolled away, and the evening 
sun, bursting out in all its glory, shone with cruel mocke ‘ry into the little 
chamber which, as it chanced, was Alma’s apartment. The lattice 
windows were open, and the roses and clematis looked in with their 
bright eyes, while the summer wind swept over them with a fresh 
glad fragrance, stirring the open leaves of a book that lay where she 
had left it on® the dressing- -table, and stirring the muslin curtains of 
the little white bed where night after night her radiant blue eyes had 
closed in sleep, as pure and sweet as a harebell folding itself to slumber. 
As he lifted his eyes and looked around the little chamber, so fell 
his glance upon his own portrait, which hung against the wall with the 
sunlight streaming full upon it—the portrait which she had drawn from 
childish memory of her friend “Sir Folko.” The sight of the picture 
told him that it was her room into which he had staggered in his uncon- 
scious suffering, and recalled to him the early days when she had first 
shown him that portrait, lavishing on him her innocent gratitude, her 
playful tenderness; the early days when their intercourse had been 
shadowless, and the curse of love had not entered their lives and risen 
up between them. As he gazed around him at all the trifles that spoke 
to him like living things of the woman he had loved and lost, the 
bitter agony in his soul seemed greater than he could bear; the fierce 
tension of his strained nerves gave way; with one cry to Heaven in 
his mortal anguish, he fell like : a drunken man across the little couch, 
his brow resting on the pillow where her golden head had so often lain 
in childlike sleep, deep sobs heaving his breast, burning tears forcing 
themselves from his eyes, tears which seemed to wring his very life- 
blood from him in their fiery rain, yet tears which saved him in that 
horrible hour from madness. 

That night he wrote thus briefly to the Major : 

“ Dear Dunpar,—I desire to exchange with you if it can be effected. 
There is no time to be lost. 


** Yours sincerely, 
‘*GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,’’ 
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HOW WE RODE IN THE LIGHT CAVALRY CHARGE.. 





Avapywn and Devno!—those green stretching meadows, those rich 
dense forests, catching the golden glow of the sunshine of the East— 
those sloping hill-sides, with the clematis, and acacia, and wild vine 
clinging to them, and the laughing waters of lake and stream sleeping 
at their base—who could believe that horrible pestilential vapours stole | 
up from them, like a murderer in the dark, and breathing fever, ague, 
and dysentery into the tents of a slumbering army, stabbed the sleepers 
while they lay, unconscious of the assassin’s hand that was draining 
away their life and strength? Yet at the very names of Aladyn and 
Devno rise to memory days of futile longing and weary inaction, of 

negligence inconceivable, and ennui unutterable, of life spent for the lack 
of simplest common sense, and graves filled by a schoolboy greed for 
fruit—such fruit as in such a land was poison “when backed by a mad 
draught of raki. Days, when forbidden to seek another foe, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen went down powerless and spiritless before the cholera, 
which had its deadly grip upon them ere they heard its stealthy step. 
Days, when you could not stroll on the beach without finding at your 
feet a corpse hastily thrust into the loosened sand, for dogs to gnaw and 
vultures to make their meal, or look across the Lesheus without seeing 
some dead body floating, upright and horrible, in the face of the summer 
sun. Days, when pestilence was abroad through the encampment from 
Monastir to Varna, and the stately Guards, the flower of England, the 
men fresh from the easy, lounging life of London and W indsor, these 
soldiers “ qui marchent comme les Dieux,” were so worn out by ex- 
haustion, disease, and the deadly Bulgarian air, that they had barely 
strength left to march from Aladyn to Varna. Not the place for men 
to dwindle away their days who hada campaign, and a tough siege, and 
a bitter winter before them; still less the place for men to come to 
whose hearts were broken, and whose lives were dark and hopeless. 
Action and excitement are opiates and panaceas to the deadliest sorrow ; 
inaction eats into the gayest heart, and depresses the lightest spirits, ond 
men who will bear to die in the greatest torture vient a murmur or a 
tremor in their voice, will sicken, and pine, and grow depressed and dis- 
pirited, when waiting and waiting, as the English and French forces 
waited on the pestilential shores of Bulgaria. 

Yet we went out to the Crimea light- -hear tedly and cheerfully enough, 
God knows. We, tired of our easy life at home, lounging in clubs, 
pacing in the Ring, and flirting in Belgravian salons, were glad of a 
chance of that real campaigning of which almost all of us were igno- 
rant, knowing no heavier fatigue than a Hyde Park field-day or a 
Woolwich sham fight ; and the men took it calmly and cheerily, from 
the gravest lance- -corporal to the youngest lad who captivated ‘maid- 
servants with his dainty stable-dress. Ours were as fine a set of fellows 
as England ever sent away from her barracks, and though people tell us 
that our Service is apt to make much of small grievances (an accusation 
I think they can hardly make against us when great) ones fall in to our 
share), the men bore the discomforts of shipboard, cramped and cooped 
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up, pitching and tossing over the Bay of Biscay, with nothing to do but 
to puff at their pipes and look at the seagulls, and suffer the miseries of 
the mal de mer, with as much pluck and patience as could be expected 
from any Britons. 

Women wept sorely the day our transport got under weigh ; they 
would have wept more bitterly still if they had foreseen the pestilence of 
Bulgaria, the shelterless landing of the 14th of September, the heaps 
of gay uniforms and stiffening corpses thrust péle-méle into a hastily ing 
pit; the long nights in the trenches, where men fell and none marke 
their fall; the winter days, when, more miserable than the poorest 
beggar crouching in a gutter at home, Englishmen were bidden to fight, 
but only left to endure, and not a soul in England seemed to care 
whether they lived or died. 

We went out to the Crimea delightedly enough ; most of us had a sort 
of indistinct panorama of skirmishes and excitement, of breathless charges 
and handsome Turkish women, of dangers, difficulties, and good tough 
struggles, pleasant as sport but higher spiced; of a dashing, brilliant 
campaign, where we should taste real life and give hard hits, and win 
perhaps some honour, and where we should say, “ Si l’on meurt, eh bien, 
tant pis!” in the gay words of the merry French bivouac-song. We 
thought of what our governors or grandsires had done in the Peninsula, 
and longed to do the same—we did not guess that as different as the 
bundles of linen, with wrinkled, hideous features, that the Tartars called 
women, were to the lovely prisoners from the convents of flaming Ba- 
dajoz, would be the weary, dreary, protracted waiting while the batteries 
strove to beat in the walls of Sebastopol, to the brilliant and rapid assault 
by which Ciudad Rodrigo was won! I do not like to write of the 
Crimea ; so many painful memories come up with its very name; 
memories such as all who were out there must have by the score ; of 
true friends slaughtered by negligence and lack of knowledge ; of noble 
fellows lost through.the red-tapeism of regulation, that kept its bales of 
drugs miles away from those that wanted them, and would not give up 
necessaries to save the soldiers from dying off one after another like 
bees in a smoked hive, without “an order.” Of the army that landed in 
Galipoli, how many in six months’ time had fallen in the field, and how 
many had died of cholera, of dysentery, of pestilence, caught among the 
deadly forests of Bulgaria, or brought on by the exposure of the night of 
their first bivouac ; of cold, and fevers, and agues, from that piercing 
wind from which they were given no protection; from that deadly frost, 
before which mules, and horses, and men went down, while the soldiers 
in the trenehes were dropping off for simple lack of any clothing warmer 
than rags an English pauper would reject, and the Household Troops 
were shoeless in the snow? A devil within me always rises up when 
I think of it—of the white gravestones on Cathcart’s Hill, and the rough 
burial-places of those whom sickness and privation slew when they had 
come untouched from under the very batteries of the enemy; of Lacy 
Yea’s face, as it lay swollen and almost undistinguishable on the slopes 
of the Redan; of Louis Nolan’s last shriek ; of our men, with the 
bones of their frostbitten hands laid bare; of the soldiers, who would 
have fought to the last gasp with delight, yet were forced to be, as 
they termed it, with the iron in their souls,—“ poor, broken-down, 
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old commissariat mules; of the young boys, delicately nurtured, 
and fresh from every luxury and comfort in their homes, where to wish 
was to have, and life was one bright summer-day, toiling along in the 
blinding snow that cavalry horses refused to face, with their clothes 
hanging about them in miserable tatters, helping their men to tramp 
the weary five miles between the camp and the commissariat stores, 
with a cask of rum or biscuit ; bearing negligence, privation, storm, and 
misery, animatedly, cheerily, laughing and comforting their men, even 
while their own young lives were slowly ebbing away with a sick- 
ness unto death ;—when I think of all I saw and heard, of all I know 
was done and suffered there, a devil rises in me that nothing can exor- 
cise. Nothing personal prompts my anger ; I liked the campaign well 
enough myself, having one of the very few tents that stood the hurri- 
cane, not missing more than nine-tenths of my letters, enjoying the ex- 
ceptional blessing of something like a warm coat, and being now and then 
the happy recipient of a turkey, or some coffee that was not ground 
beans. 

I was rewarded as much as any man could expect to be. I havea 
medal (shared in common with Baltic sailors who never saw the foe, save 
when securely anchored off Cronstadt) and three clasps, like the privates 
of the Line, though I am not aware that any infantry man was present at 
the Balaklava charge. When I came home I was received in a highly 
enthusiastic manner by the tenantry at Longholme, who, having an eye 
to the non-raising of their rents, would have cheered the son of the lord 
of their manor till their throats were hoarse, though he had been as great 
a brute as the Muscovites who bayoneted our wounded on the field. 
No; I am perfectly content myself, being happily able to buy my own 
majority, and being, therefore, independent of that very precarious thing 
“promotion for distinguished services.” But when I think of them 
all, my dead friends—men so gallant-hearted—men of such high mettle 
and courage, who went out so cheerily to danger, and wooed death 
as others woo their brides, and bore with every privation, only think- 
ing of their “poor men,” whose deprivations cut nearer to them than 
their own, and who laid down their lives cheerfully and unrepiningly, 
though to many of them life was very sweet and very precious, dying 
of thirst and gun-shot wounds on the dark battle-field, or of typhus 
fever or cholera among the dreary and crowded hospitals—when I 
think of them all, whose bodies lie thick where the sweet wild lavender 
is blowing over the barren steppes of the Chersonese this summer’s 
day, I remember, wrathfully, how civilians, by their own warm hearths, 
sat and dictated measures by which whole regiments, starving with 
cold, sickened and died ; and how Indian officers, used to the luxurious 
style of Eastern warfare and travel, asserted those privations to be 
“nothing,” which they were not called to bear; and I fear—I fear— 
that England may one day live to want such sons of hers as she let 
suffer and rot on the barren plains of the Crimea, in such misery as she 
would shudder to entail on a pauper or a convict. 

What a night that was the British army spent on September 14! Few 
of us will ever forget our first bivouac on the Chersonese soil. That 
pitiless drenching down-pour of sheets of ink-black water, soaking through 
and through every blanket or great-coat that we, without a tent over 
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any one of our heads in that furious storm, could offer to oppose to its 
violence—what a night it was! his first taste of campaigning was rough 
enough to many a poor fellow. Old generals accustomed to easy fauteuile, 
‘a mornings in club-windows, slow canters on park-hacks, and 
engthened dinners, products of a cordon bleu, were glad of the shelter 
of a bit of waterproof-wrapper, and envying the Duke and Sir George 

Brown their tilted cart. ae lords and honourables, with the down 
hardly on their cheeks, fresh from every luxury and pleasure, accustomed 
to get up at noon after their chocolate and French novel, to be dressed 
by their valet with finest linen and most delicious bouquet, were lying 
down with reeking pools for their beds, in the pelting, ceaseless storm of 
rain that poured all night on their defenceless heads from the inhospitable 
clouds of the Crimea. Whata night it was! De Vigne, ever reckless 
of weather, had not even a blanket to wrap round him, and lay there in the 
puddles of which the morass-like earth was full, the rain pouring down 
upon him, the sole man in that army of twenty thousand odd who did not 
vent his discomfort in groans or oaths; perhaps there was so great a 
tempest warring in his heart that all exterior miseries passed unnoticed. 
And Sabretasche, the refined, luxurious man of fashion, accustomed to an 
excess of luxury even in an age when luxury is at its height, who loved 
to surround himself with every delicacy and every pleasure that could lull 
the senses and shut out the harsher world, on whose ear, and eyes, and 
taste, anything bizarre, painful, or unsightly, jarred so mere a ag and 
who had been used from his birth to the most voluptuous and raffiné life, 
passed the night in a storm to which we should not expose a dog, and in 
discomfort for which we should pity a beggar ;—yet gave away the only 
shelter he had, a Highland plaid, to a young boy who had but lately 
joined, a little fellow with a face as fair as a girl’s, and who had barely 
seen seventeen summers, who was shivering and shuddering with incipient 
ague. 

S The stamp of their bitter fate was upon both those men; the wounds 
were too deadly and too recent to be yet skinned over; healed the 
deemed they never would be, while their hearts beat and pulses tncbhed. 
How Violet and Sabretasche parted Heaven only knew; no human eyes 
had pried in upon them in that darkest hour; they had parted on the 
very day that should have been their marriage day; and of all the bitter 
farewells that were spoken that year, when so many of the best beloved 
of women left England—left, never to behold it or them again—none 
was like unto theirs, when their lips met in kisses such as the living give 
the dead ere the tomb shuts them for ever from their sight. They had 
——— ever to meet again on earth who could tell? They 

ad parted—the lives that should have blent in one were torn asunder. 
He left her, and came amongst us—calm, gentle, kind to those about 
him-—thoughtful of the comforts and the needs of his men and his horses; 
but his brilliant and subtle wit was silent; the melancholy which had 
tinged his character, even in his happiest hours, had closed wearily and 
hopelessly around him. His trial was known to all; even the men who 
had admired Violet’s fair face when she had driven up to the barracks, 
or come to a luncheon in the mess-room, had caught some version and 
some glimmering of it, and there was not one amongst the Dashers who 

did not, in his own way, grieve for and reverence the Colounel’s sorrow, 
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for not Strangways, nor Yea, nor Eman, nor Trowbridge, were ever 
better loved by their men than Vivian Sabretasche was by his. 

De Vigne was even = more altered, and I, who knew nothing of the 
cause, saw with astonishment all the icy coldness and the chilling hard- 
ness which had grown on him after his fatal marriage, but which had of 
late been utterly dissipated, now closing round him again in tenfold gloom 
and impenetra trability. I could but guess at the cause, when before the 
embarkation, I, knowing nothing of his passion for Alma, had asked him 
if he had been to ‘bid her good- -by, and wondered what the poor little 
thing would do without her beloved Sir Folko ;—he turned on to me, his 
face white as death, his eyes black as night : 

« Never breathe that name to me again !” 

I knew him too well to press questions upon him, and unspeakably as 
I wondered at this abrupt snap of a friendship which I had always 
thought would lead to something dearer between a man of his age and a 
girl of hers, 1 was obliged to be content with my suspicions as to the 
solution, in which I did not much doubt the passion that De Vigne had 
so contemptuously defied had been at work. But, knowing him as I 
did, I was pained to see the bitter gloom which had gathered round him 
again, too deeply for trouble, danger, excitement, or care of comment, 
to have any power to dissipate it ; the fierce and stormy passions chained 
and pent up within him could not but have effect upon his outward 
manner. He had an impatient, irritable hauteur to his men quite foreign 
to him, for to his soldiers he was invariably generous and considerate; he 
was much more stern in his military orders, for before he had abhorred 
anything like martinetism ; and there was a settled and iron gloom upon 
him with which every now and then it seemed as if the fiery nature in him 
were at war, struggling like the flames of a volcano within its prison of ice. 
From the time he took Dunbar’s place as major of Ours, I never saw him 
smile, not once, that sunny, sweet, and radiant smile which used to light 
up his face so strangely, however haughty or grave the moment before. I 
never saw him smile, but I did see him now and then, when he was sitting 
smoking in the door of his tent, or riding beside me home from a dog- 
hunt or a hurdle-race, look across to where the sea lay, with a passionate 
agony in his eyes, which must have poured out its pent-up suffering in a 
resistless tide under the shadow of night and solitude. All he seemed to 
live for was headlong and reckless danger, if he could have had it. The 
thing that roused him the most since we left England was when St. 
Arnaud, Bosquet, Forey, and their staff rode along the front of our 
columns before Alma, and we were told what the Marshal said to the 
55th, * English, ] hope you will fight well to-day.” 

“ By Heaven!” swore De Vigne, fiercely, ‘if I had been near that 
fellow I would have told him we will fight as we fought at Waterloo !” 

It was a bitter trial to him, as to us all, that the Cavalry could not do 
more on the 20th, when we sat in our saddles, seeing the serried columns 
of the Line dash through the hissing waters, red with blood and foaming 
with the storm of shot, and force their way ‘through the vineyards of the 
Alma—that little tortuous stream where we tasted blood for the first won 
on Crimean soil, whose name, with all his self-command, made De Vi 
wince more than a Cossack lance thrust through his side would have ans 
We had not enough to do to satisfy any one of us. Sabretasche had 
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longed to lead the men, in whose efficiency to do anything he was almost 
as firm a believer as poor Nolan, on to some fo brilliant charge as 
Anglesea’s, when his magnificent rush of Royals, Greys, and Enniskil- 
leners captured the eagles of D’Erlon’s seiinds and De Vigne envied, 
with all the appreciation and admiring envy of a beau sabreur who knew: 
what good fighting really was, the individual hair-breadth escape of the 
Guards, the rush of the Fusiliers, the way that Sir Colin’s Highlanders 
won their bonnets. To have sit like targets for the Russians’ round 
shots, though our men were as immovable as if that storm of balls that 
tore through our lines and ripped up our horses had been soft summer 
rain, was much too quiet business for any of us. When we awoke on 
the morning of the 23rd to march on to Katcha, awoke in the dull, 
dusky fog, through which the watch-fires struggled with the heavy 
damp and dew, and the rich thrilling roll of the French horns and drums 
and trumpets, all blending in one wild flourish, came rolling its stirring 
musi¢e through the valley of the Alma, De Vigne looked back to the 
plain, where nigh eight hundred men lay wounded and helpless, with 
only one English surgeon—Thompson of the 44th—left with them to 
care for their great needs, and as he looked wished, I believe, that the 
stinging, throbbing agony of his life had been stilled there once for 
ever, and that he could have fallen in the stead of little Walsham of 
the Artillery, or Monck of the 7th, or any other of the many shovelled 
into those yawning pits hastily dug on the hill-side for the dead that had 
fallen among the vineyards of Alma. 

Heaven forbid that I should intrude a history of the Crimean cam- 
paign upon you. Most of you have somebody either beside you, or in 
your family, or on your visiting list, who will tell you better than I can 
write (since each man sees things through his own lorgnon, and there 
never was a battle yet fought, nor even the most insignificant skirmish, 
of which each individual present had not his own particular account, dif- 
fering in pretty well everything from his comrades) of all we did and all 
we did not do. Besides, the Crimea is getting rococo now, and it is the 
fashion to look at it as a dim era of the past, and the blood spilt and the 
bodies strewn so thick upon its barren steppes have been superseded in 
interest by the “ great national movement” of those civilians who are just 
now frantically leaving briefs and banks, offices and chambers and con- 
sultation-rooms, to shoot at butts, and show themselves in the streets, 
after the eccentrie manner of all amateurs, in the glory of their full 
sleeves, Albert hats, and waving cocktails. Heaven forbid that I should 
bore you with a history of the Crimea. We would fain have done much 
more there if they had let us, and what we did do we do not need to din 
into anybody, since it was our simplest and our plainest duty. 

We were weary of inaction; our Arm of the service had had little or 
nothing to do ; we were not allowed to push on the pursuit at Alma, nor 
the charge at Mackenzie’s Farm; we were stung by certain individual 
sneers that we were ‘too fine gentlemen for our work,” and we were 
longing to prove, as we should have done long before if opportunity had 
not been denied us, that if we were “above our business of collecting 
supplies for the army,” we could, if we had the chance, send home to 
England such a tale as would show them how clieaply the fine gentlemen 
of the Light Cavalry held life when honour claimed it, and would cover 
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our slanderers for ever in the shame of their own lies. Whether 
it was from necessity or from injustice, opinions differed, but we felt 
that our Arm had not had the opportunities given us we might have 
had, and De Vigne was not alone in the bitter oaths he swore at the 
enforced inaction of the Light Cavalry, when we might have shown them 
what we could do, had we only been allowed, both at, and subsequent to, 
Alma. He was not alone in the glow of excitement and the hope of “ some- 
thing to do,” when, at half-past seven, the news of the Russians’ advance 
came down to our camp on the dawn of the 25th of October, and with- 
out time for the men to water the horses, or get any breakfast for them- 
selves, we were roused by the notes of Boot and Saddle, and drawn up on 
the slopes behind the redoubts. The story of that day is well enough 
known in England. How brightly the sun shone that morning, dancing 
on the blue strip of sea, and flashing on the lines of steel gleaming and 
bristling below, on the solid masses of the Russians, with their glittering 
lances and sabres, and their gay accoutred skirmishers whirling before 
their line of march like swallows in the air; on the fierce-eyed, rapid, 
brilliant Zouaves lying behind the earthworks ; on our Light and Heavy 
brigades in front of our camp ; on Sir Colin’s Highlanders drawn up two 
deep ;—the 93rd did not need to alter their line even to receive the 
magnificent charge of masses of Muscovite cavalry. How brightly the 
sun shone,—and how breathlessly we waited in that dead silence, only 
broken by the clink and the ring of the horses’ bits and the unsheathing 
of sabres, as the Russians came up the valley, those splendid masses of 
cavalry moving en echelon up to the attack. Breathless every man on 
the slopes and in the valley, French and English, soldier and amateur, 
waited, while the grand line of the Muscovite Horse rode on to the 
93rd, who quietly awaited them, motionless and impenetrable as a wall 
of granite, firm and invulnerable as their own Highland sea-wall— 
awaited them, till with their second volley, rolling out on the clear morn- 
ing air, they sent that splendid body of horse flying, shivered, like sea- 
foam breaking on a rock. Then came the time for Scarlett and his 
Heavies—when the Russian Lancers, and Hussars, and Dragoons galloped 
over the hill, their squadrons twice our length and more than twice our 
depth, and the trumpets rang out twice, and Lord Raglan and his staff, 
the French generals and their masses of infantry, and all the lookers-on 
gathered up yonder on the heights, held their breath when Greys and 
Enniskilleners, with the joyous cheer of the one, the wild shout of the other 
ringing through the air, rushed at the massive columns of the Russians, 
charged in amongst them, shaking their serried masses as. a hurricane 
shakes woodland trees; and closing with their second line as it came 
up to retrieve the lost honour of the priest-blessed Muscovite lances, 
mingled péle-méle with them, their swords crossing and flashing in the 
air, reckless of all odds, cutting their way inch by inch through the dense 
squadrons closing round them—those “beautiful grey horses” pushing 
their road with that dash and daring which had once won them Napoleon’s 
admiration—till the 1st Royals, the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, rushed 
in to the rescue, and sent the Russian columns flying over the plain like a 
routed herd of cattle without a leader. How the lookers-on cheered them, 
waving their caps in their hands and ory. Sree applause, till the 
heights rang again, as the Brigadier and hi vies rode back from their 
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assault !—and De Vigne muttered, as he glanced down the line ‘of our 
light brigade : 

‘“‘ By Heaven! what wouldn’t I give to have ridden that charge with 
the Greys! When ts our turn to come ?” 

Our turn was near at hand. An hour after we received the order 
to advance on the Russian guns. With the blame, on whomsoever it 
may lie of that rash order, I have nothing todo. That vexatious ques- 
tion can never be settled, since he on whose shoulders they place it lies 
in the valley of Balaklava, the first victim to it that fell, and cannot raise 
his voice to reply, or give the lie, if it be a lie, to his calumniators, as he 
would have done so fearlessly in his life. If Louis Nolan were to blame, 
his passionate love for our Arm of the service, and his jealousy over its 
honour, his belief that Light Cavalry would do all and anything though it 
were the work of demigods, and his irritation that hitherto we had not 
been given the opportunity we might have had, must plead his excuse; 
and | think his daring spirit, his brilliant courage, and the memory of 
that joyous cheer to his Hussars which ended in the wild death-cry 
which none who heard can ever forget, might be enough to silence the 
angry jar and jangle of contention above his grave, and set the seals of 
oblivion upon his error. 

The fe was given us to take the Russian guns. For the first time 
since we had landed a light of joy and pleasure came:into the Colonel’s 
mournful eyes; and his old proud, glad, sunlit smile flashed over De 
Vigne’s face. We were so sick of inaction, of riding about the Cher- 
sonese doing nothing, and letting other men’s names go home in the 
despatches ! 

The order was given to take the Russian guns. At ten minutes past 
eleven we of the Light Brigade shook our bridles and dashed off in the 
morning sunlight towards the Russian battery. Lookers-on tell me the 
could hardly credit that we, so few in numbers, and entirely hat | 
were going to charge an army in position, and that they gave us up for 
hopeless destruction as we swept past them full gallop, the sunshine catch- 
ing the points of our sabres and flashing off our harness. If they did not 
credit it, we did. We knew it was against all maxims of war for cavalr 
to act without support or infantry at hand. We knew that in all pro- 
bability few indeed, if any of us, would ever come back from that rapid 
and deadly ride. But the order was given. There were the guns—and 
away we went, quickening from trot to canter, and from canter to gallop, 
as we drew nearer to them. On we went, spurring our horses across the 
space that divided us from those grim fiery mouths. On we went: 
Sabretasche’s silvery voice cheering us on, and the delicate white hand 
that Belgravian belles admired pointing to the guns before us; De Vigne 
a little in advance of us all, sitting down in his saddle as in bygone 
days, when he led the field across Northampton pastures or Leices- 
‘ tershire bulfinches, a glow upon his face, his eyes flashing fire, his 
teeth set, his fingers clenched on the true steel that had done trust 
work for him before then among the Indian jungles. On we went. All 
I was conscious of was of a feverish exultation ; a wild, causeless delight; 
a fierce, tiger-like longing to be at them, and upon them. The ring of 
the horses’ iron hoofs, the chink of the rattling bits, the dashing of chains 
and sabres, the whistle and screech of the bullets as they flew amongst us 
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from the redoubt, all made a music in my ear to which my heart beat with 
delicious excitement. God knows how itis, but in such hoursas that the 
last thing one thinks of is the death so near at hand. Though men 
reeled from their saddles and fell lifeless to the ground at every step, and 
riderless chargers fled snorting and wounded from our ranks ; though the 
guns from ‘the redowbt poured on us as we swept past, and volleys of rifles 
and musketry raked our ranks; though every moment great gaps were 
made, till the fire broke our first line, and the second had to fill it up; 
though from the thirty guns before us poured a deadly fire, whose mur- 
derous balls gell amongst us as we rode, clearing scores of saddles, 
sweeping down horses and men, and strewing the plain as we passed with 
quivering human bodies, and chargers{rolling over and over in their death- 
agony,—on we rode, down into that fiery embrace of smoke and flame 
that stretched out its arms and hissed its fell kisses at us from the Rus- 
sian line. His sword whirling and flashing above his head, De Vigne 
spurred his horse into the dense smoke of the blazing batteries. With a 
ins to his men, in that sweet and silvery voice that had whispered such 
soft love-vows in women’s ears, Sabretasche Jed us in between the guns. 
Every one was for himself then, as we dashed into the battery and sabred 
the gunners at their posts, while the oblique fire from the hills, and the 
direct fire of musketry, poured in upon us. Prodigies of valour were done 
there never to be chromcled. Twice through the blinding smoke I saw 
De Vigne beside me—the Charmed Life, as they had called him in India 
— reckless of the storm of balls that fell about him, sitting in his saddle 
as firmly as if he were at a Pytchley meet. We had no breathing- 
time to think of others in that desperate struggle, but once I heard 
Pigott near me shout out, “ The Colonel’s down!” Thank God it was 
not true ; down he was, to be sure, for his horse was killed under him by 
a round shot; but Sabretasche sprang up again in an instant, as calm 
and collected as though he were pacing the Ring in Hyde Park, vaulted 
on a riderless charger that was by him, and strack down a gunner the next 
moment, his face all the while as pale and as impassive as if he were in 
a drawing-room at home. That wild mélée! I can remember nothing 
distinctly in it, save the mad thirst for blood that at such a time rises in 
one as savagely as in a beast of prey. A shot struck my left arm, 
breaking the bone above my wrist; but I was conscious of no pain as we 
broke through the column of Russian infantry, sending them flying before 
us, broken and scattered like thistle-down upon the wind, and were re- 
turning from our charge, as brilliantly as the Scots and Enniskilleners 
had returned from theirs, when, as you know, the flank fire from the hill 
battery opened upon us—an enemy we could not reach or silence—and a 
mass of Russian Lancers were hurled upon our flank. Shewell and his 
8th cut through them—we stayed for an encounter, hemmed in on every 
side, shrouded—our little handful of men—by the dense columns of their 

It was hot work, work that strewed the plain with the English 
Light Brigade, as a harvest-field is strewn with wheat-ears ere the sheaves 
are gathered. But we should have broken through them still, no matter 
whut the odds, for there were deeds of individual daring done in that 
desperate struggle which would make the chillest blood glow, and the most 
lethargic listener kindle into admiration. We should have cut through 
them, coiite que coite, but that horrible volley of grape and canister, on 
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which all Europe has cried shame, poured on friend and foe from the 
gunners who had fled before our jog the balls singing with their 
murderous hiss through the air, and falling on the striving mass of 
- human life, where English and Russian fought together, carrying death 
and destruction with its coward fire into the ranks of both, and stamping 
the Church-blessed troops of the Czar with ineffaceable infamy. 

It was with bitter hearts and deadly thoughts that we, the remnant of 
the Six Hundred, rode back, leaving the flower of the Light Brigade 
dead or dying before those murderous Russian guns ;—and it was all done, 
all over, in five-and-twenty minutes—less than a fox-hunt would have 
taken at home! 

De Vigne was unhurt. The Charmed Life must still have had his. spell 
about him, for if any man in the Cavalry had risked danger and courted 
death that day he had done so ; but he rode out of the limes at Balaklava 
without even a scratch. Sabretasche had been hit by a ball which had 
only grazed his shoulder ; the delicate and raffiné man of fashion would 
have laughed at a much more deadly wound. We were not too “ fine 
gentlemen” for that work, but rather went through it perhaps the better 
for having come of a race that for many generations had never “ funked,” 
and bearing names that cowardice or dishonour had never touched. With 
tears standing in his eyes, Sabretasche looked back one morning to the 
plain where so many of his Dashers had fallen, torn and mangled in the 
bloody jaws of those grim batteries, the daring spirits quenched, the 
vigorous lives spent, the gallant forms food for the worms, and he turned 
to De Vigne with a mournfal smile, “ Cui bono ?” 

True indeed—cui bono ? that waste of heroic human life. There was 
a bitter significance in his favourite sarcasm, which the potentates, who 
for their own private ends had drenched the Chersonese in blood, would 
have found it hard to answer. Cui bono indeed! Their bones lie whiten- 
ing there in the valley of Balaklava; fresh fancies amuse and agitate the 
nations; the Light Cavalry charge is coldly criticised and pronounced 
tomfoolery, and their names are only remembered im the hearts of some 
few women whose lives were desolation when they fell. 


IIT. 


THE BRIDAL JEWELS GO TO THE MONT DE PILTE. 


In their salon in the Champs Elysées, that crowded, gaudy, and much- 
bedizened room, sat, as they had sat twelve months before, old Fantyre 
and the Trefusis, the old woman huddled up among a pile of cushions, 
shawls, and furs, with her feet on a chaifferette, older and uglier, with 
her wig awry, and her little piercing black eyes roving about like a 
monkey’s as she drank her accustomed demie tasse, which, as I before ob- 
served, looked most suspiciously like cognac undefiled; the younger 
one, with her coarse, dashing, full-blown, highly-tinted beauty not shown 
off to the best advantage, for it was quite early morning, madame 
n’etait pas visible, of course, in common with all Parisiennes, whether 
Parisienne by birth or by adoption ; and not being visible, the Trefusis 
had not thought it worth her while to dress, but hastily enveloped in a 
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peignoir, looked certainly, though she was a fine woman still, not exactly 
calculated to please the taste of a high-born gentleman used to the sight 
and the society of delicate aristocrates (though, truly, before they are 
made up, some of those self-same delicate aristocrates ! but, taissons 
nous! If we pried into the composition of the entremets at Vésours’ or 
the Trois Fréres, should we enjoy the dainties of them?). 

“‘ Well, my dear, ain’t he killed yet ?” demanded old Fantyre, in her 
liveliest treble. 

“ No,” said the Trefusis, running her eye through the returns of the 
25th October. “ Major Halkett, Captain Nolan, Lord Fitzgibbon—lots 
of them—but——” 

“Not the right one,” chuckled the old Fantyre, who, though she had 
her own private reasons for desiring De Vigne’s demise, as his property 
was so ruled that a considerable portion must have come to his wife whe- 
ther he had willed it so or not, had still that exquisite pleasure in the 
Trefusis’s mortification which better people than the old Viscountess in- 
dulge in now and then at their friends’ expense. ‘ Deuce take the man! 
Tiresome creature it is; shot and sabre carry off lots of pretty fellows out 
there. Why on earth can’t they touch him? And that beautiful crea- 
ture, Vivian Sabretasche, is he all right?” 

“‘Shghtly wounded—that’s all.” 

“ How cross you are, my dear. If you must not wear widow's weeds, 
I can’t help it, can I? They’re not becoming, my dear—not at all; 
though if a woman knows how to manage ’em, she may do a good deal 
under her crape. Men ain’t afraid of a widow as they are of an unmar- 
ried woman, though Heaven knows they need be if they knew all; the 
‘dear departed” ’s a capital dodge to secure a new pigeon. Mark my 
words, my dear, De Vigne won’t die just because you wish him!” 

“Wish him !’’ reiterated the Trefusis. ‘“ How disagreeably you 
phrase things, Lady Fantyre.” 

“ Give ’em their right names, my dear? Yes, I believe that is un- 
common disagreeable for most people,” chuckled the old woman. “In 
my time, you know, we weren’t so particular; if we did naughty things 
(and we did very many, my dear, almost as many as people do now!), we 
weren’t ashamed to call ‘em by their dictionary names. Humbug’s a 
new-fangled thing, as well as a new-fangled word. They say we were 
coarse; I don’t know, I’m sure; I suppose we were ; but I know we 
didn’t love things under the rose and sneak out of ’em in daylight as 
you nineteenth-century people do; our men, if they went to the casinoes 
at night, didn’t go to Bible meetings, and Maintenance-of-Immacu- 
late-Society boards, and Regenerated Magdalens’ Refuges the next 
morning—as they do now-a-days. However, if we were more con- 
sistent, we weren’t so Christian, I suppose! Lor’ bless me, what a deal 
of cant there is about in the world now; even you, whom I did think 
was pretty well as unscrupulous as anybody I ever met, won’t allow you'd 
have liked to see De Vigne among them returns. I know when poor 
old Fantyre died, Lady Rougepot says to me, ‘ What a relief, my dear!’ 
and I’m sure J never thought of differing from her for a minute! You've 
never had but one checkmate in your life, Constance—with that little 
girl Trevelyan—Tressillian—what’s her name?” 

“ Little devil!’ said the Trefusis, bitterly; she had not grown the 
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choicest in her expressions, from constant contact with the Fantyre. “I 
saw her again the other day.” 3 

“ Here?” 

“ Yes; in the Rue Vivienne—in a fleuriste’s shop. I passed her quite 
close; she knew me again. [ could tell that by the scorn there was in 
her eyes and the sneer that came on her lips. Little fool! with the 
marriage certificate before her very eyes, she wouldn’t believe the truth.” 

“The scheme was so good it deserved complete success. I hate 
that little thing—such a child as she looks to have put one down, and 
outgeneralled one’s plans.” 

“ Child!” chuckled old Fantyre ; she wasn’t so much of a child but 
what she could give you one of the best retorts I ever heard. “It was a 
pity you didn’t learn the semblance of a lady to support you in’ the 
assumption of your réle!” Vastly good, vastly good; how delighted 
Selwyn would have been with that. " 

“Little devil!” repeated the Trefusis again. “I hate the sight of 
that girl’s great dark-blue eyes. De Vigne shall never see her again 
if I can help it, little, contemptuous, haughty creature !”” 

** She’s a lady, ain’t she?” said the Fantyre, drily. 

*“1’m sure I dou’t know. She is as proud as a princess, though she’s 
nothing but an artist after all. Good gracious! Whois that?” said the 
Trefusis, as she heard a ring at the entrance, giving a hurried dismayed 
glance at her negligée. “It can’t be Anatole nor De Brissac; they 
never come so early.” , 

‘‘ Tf they do, my dear, beauty unadorned, you know ? 

“ Stuff!” said the Trefusis, angrily. ‘‘ Beauty unadorned would get 
uncommonly few admirers in these days, Perhaps it’s nobody for us.”’ 

As she spoke a servant entered, and brought her a piece of paper with 
a few words on it, unfolded and unsealed. 

“* What’s that, my dear ?’’ asked Lady Fantyre, eagerly. 

“Only my dressmaker,” said the Trefusis, with affected carelessness, 
but with an uneasy frown, which did not escape the quick old lady. 

‘“‘ Dressmaker!” chuckled the Fantyre, as she was left alone. “If 
you’ve any secrets from me, my dear, we shall soon quarrel. I've no 
objection whatever to living with you as long as you have that poor 
fellow’s three thousand a year, and we can make a tidy little income with 
you to attract the young men, and me to play whist and ecarté with ’em ; 
but if you begin to hold any cards I don’t see I shall throw up the game, 
though we have played it some time together.” 

While old Fantyre, who had this single virtue amongst all her vices, 
that she was candid about them—more than can be said of most sinners— 
thus talked to herself over her cognac and coffee; the Trefusis had gone, 
demi-toilette and all, into the salle, where there awaited her a neat, slight 
fair man, with a delicate badine and gold studs, who looked something 
between a valet, an actor, and a would-be dandy—such as you may see 
by scores any day in Oxford-street, or on the Boulevards, hanging about 
the Bads, or lounging in the parterre of the Odéon, 

He smiled, a curious slight smile, as the Trefusis entered. 

“Vous voila, Madame! Not en grande tenue to-day; too early for 
your pigeons I suppose? I dare say you and the old lady make a very 
good thing out of it, though of course you only entertain immaculate 
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society, for fear you should give the Major a chance to bring you up 
before a certain Law Court, eh ?” 

*“What did you come for so soon again?” demanded the Trefusis, 
abruptly, with.as scant courtesy as might be. “I have only five minutes 
to spare, you had better not waste it in idle talk.” 

** What do I come for, ma belle? Now, what should I come for? 
What do I ever come for, pray ?” returned her visitor, in nowise displeased, 
but rather amused at her annoyance. 

“Money!” retorted the Trefusis, with an angry glare. “ You will 
get none to-day, I can assure you !” 

The man laughed. 

“Now why always keep up this little farce? Money I wish for— 
money you will give me. Why make the same amusing little denial of 
it every time.” 

‘It is no amusing little denial to-day, at all events,’ said the Trefusis, 
coldly. “I have none left. I cannot give you what I have not.” 

He laughed, and played a tattoo with the cornelian head of his cane. 

‘Very well, then I will go to the Major.” 

* You cannot. He is in the Crimea.”’ 

“To the Crimea I can go to-morrow, belle amie, in the service of a 
gentleman who has a fancy to visit it. But I am tired of playing the 
valet, though it is amusing enough sometimes; and, indeed, as you pay 
so very badly, I have been thinking of writing to De Vigne, he will give 
me anything I ask, for my information.” 

The Trefusis’s eyes grew fiercer, but she turned pale and wavered. 

*‘ A line of mine will tell the Major, you know, belle amie—and the 
crime is actionable—and I don’t fancy he will be inclined to be very 
gentle to his wife—née Lucy Davis, eh?” he went on, amused to watch 
the changes on her face. He will pay very highly, too—what are a 
few thousands to him ?—he is as lavish as the winds; as proud as the 
devil, and hating Mme. sa femme as he does, he will give me, I have no 
doubt, anything I ask. It will be a much better investment for me; I 
won’t trouble you any more, Lucy; I shall write to the Major at once.” 

He rose, and took his hat; but the Trefusis interrupted him. 

‘‘ Stay—wait a moment—how much do you want ?” 

“ Fifty pounds now, and as much this day week.” 

*‘ Impossible! I have not half——” 

“Glad to hear it, madame. The Major will be the much better pay- 
master. With his thousands I can get a life annuity, buy stock, take 
shares, do what I like, even—who knows?—become an eminently respect- 
able member of society! Adieu! belle amie; when we next meet it will 
be in the law-courts over the water.’’ 

“* Villain !’’ swore the Trefusis, with a fierce flash of her black eyes. 

He laughed : 

“Not at all; you have the monopoly of any villany there may be 
in the transaction. Adieu! what shall I say from you to the Major— 
any tender message ?” 

“Wait,” cried the Trefusis, hurriedly. ‘I have five naps—I could 
let you have more to-morrow; and—you could take one of my brace- 
lets ”? 

“One! No, thank you, the other plan will be best for me. I am 
tired of these instalments, and De Vigne——” 
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“ But—my diamonds, then—the ceinture he was fool enough to give 
me——” She tried to speak coldly, but there was a trembling eager- 
ness in her manner which belied her assumed calmness. 

“ Fool, indeed !—and to think he was a man of the world! Your dia- 
monds !—-ma chére, you must be in strange fear, indeed, to offer me them. 
They must be worth no end, or they would not be the Major’s giving. 
Those bracelets he bought for the Little Tressillian cost a Reedved the 
pair, I know: splendid emeralds they were ; he thought I never saw 
them, but they laid’ five minutes on his dressing-table before he sealed 
them up. He was always careless in those things: I believe, aristocrat 
as he was, he thought servants had neither eyes nor ears, instead of 
having them, in point of fact, just doubly acute. Well,” he went on— 
he had only made this lengthened digression to annoy his listener—** Well, 
come, let us look at those diamonds—lI am willing to spare you, if I ean, 
for old acquaintance sake.” 

When he left the house he carried with him that magnificent diamond 
ceinture which De Vigne had bought, in his lover’s madness, for his bride 
nine years before, and took it up to the Mont de Piété. Three thousand 
a year was not a bad income, but the Trefusis’s dress, the Fantyre’s wines, 
the petits soupers, and the numerous Paris agrémens and amusements, 
ran away with it very fast, and though éearte, vingt-et-un, and whist, 
added considerably to their resources, the Trefusis was very often hard 
up, as people who have lived on their wits all their lives not unfrequently 
are. One would fancy such sharpening upon the grindstone of want 
might teach them economy in prosperity; but I don’t think it often 
does; the canaille. ever glory in the vulgar pride of money, waste 
hundreds in grand dinners, and—grudge the pineapple. Besides, the 
Trefusis, too, had a drain on her exchequer, of which the world and 
even Argus-eyed old Fantyre was ignorant. 








A DAY’S FISHING ON THE POTOMAC IN 1860. 
BY W. BRODIE. 


AccorRDING to a previous agreement I was awakened from my sleep 
about half an hour before sunrise by my friend Stevens, to accompany 
him on a fishing exeursion to the Little Falls of the Potomac. The song 
of the nightingale struck sweetly on my ear through the open window ; 
and as I looked out, hoping to see the first streak of morning light 
in the east, a lazy fire-fly flitted here and there through the thick 
foliage of the trees that grew in front of my residence. In a few 
minutes afterwards I was trudging on my way from Washington to 
Georgetown, splashing, in the darkness, through the deep mud with 
which the heavy rain of the day before had filled the badly-paved 
streets ; and we had almost reached the bridge across the stream called 
Rock Creek before the bright shimmer of the morning began to appear 
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on the edge of the horizon. Here we were met by our friends, Rumsey 
and Mann, in a fast waggon, who soon drove us to the point where our 
day’s sport was to begin. 

‘The spot at which we alighted is about a mile below the Little Falls. 
It is!one of the most romantic sites imaginable. The banks of the Poto- 
mae:rise up almost perpendicularly on either side, yet from every crevice 
in the rocks large trees spring out, and every ledge i is covered with thick 
brushwood, whilst variegated lichens and all sorts of woodland flowers 
Jend their charms to clothe the cold, grey, rugged rocks that project 
their huge masses from among the foliage. The river itself, though 
swollen with the late rains, but barely filled its channel, the main waters 
being drained off by the large canal that occupies a portion of its bed. 
Yet it brawled and fumed against the numerous rough boulders that ob- 
structed its progress. The day promised fairly for our excursion. The 
regular fishermen told us that the take of bass, and rock, and herring, 
was plenty, and that the rains had just been sufficient to bring up the 
fish without being strong enough to carry down food to satisfy their 
appetites. 

. Immediately after our arrival we paddled across to a sort of island 
about mid-channel, and in about an hour and a half a few fine rock- 
fish. had rewarded our labours. The sun was shining down in all the 
mild radiance of spring on the river, and gilding with the roseate hue 
of morning each dancing wave as it rippled on its way. Above, the 
foliage of the trees, of the tenderest yet brightest green, contrasted 
sweetly with the deep unclouded blue of the sky, and the song's of a 
thousand little birds that peopled the thickly-wooded banks on either 
side of us, made this one of the most enjoyable mornings I ever remem- 
ber to have passed. It was, indeed, one of those mornings when the very 
act of living 1 in itself seems to possess charms which, though easily felt, 
are yet, in their pleasurable intensity, incapable of being expressed in 
language. Music, perhaps, approaches nearer doing so than anything else. 

We had already caught a sufficient quantity of fish, not to be ashamed 
of our work should we even then have returned Sates but as we thought 
it would be well to spend the rest of the day in this delightful spot, and 
as we found at the same time that we must change our fishing ground a 
little, we determined on landing on the Virginia side, cooking some 
breakfast, and, after finishing our meal, proceeding nearer to the suspen- 
sion-bridge. The place fixed upon for our repast, by Rumsey, was 
picturesque in the extreme. Running up from the river for about twenty 
feet to the base of the cliffs was an inclined plane of the softest green 
velvet sward, studded with crocuses, violets, &e. Right in the background a 
crystal stream trickled for some fifty or sixty feet down the front of the 
rock with an inviting metallic tinkle into a basin wrought out by itself 
in the solid stone, and then stole down, almost unseen, through the grass 
into the river at our feet. Here we collected some brushwood, struck a 
ight, kindled a bright, crackling fire; and having prepared our coffee, 
broiled a few of the fish we had just caught, and with them and a couple 
of loaves made one of the plea-antest meals it is possible to conceive—a 
meal to which a long fast and appetites sharpened by exercise did not 
fail to give a peculiar zest. We then all drank some of the pure, limpid, 
ice-cold water in the basin behind us, and prepared once more to embark 
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in our flat-bottomed punt. But before doing so, we sat down on the 
grassy bank looking towards the aqueduct bridge at Georgetown, and, I 
must admit, that I for one was struck with the beauty of the view; and 
as it was the first time I had been at that part of the river, could not 
help expressing to my companions the regret I felt that foreigners visit- 
ing the capital of the United States were not generally taken by the 
natives to such places as this from which they might be able to 
form a better opinion of the surrounding scenery than they usually do 
from visiting only the town and the Capitol. After waiting still in the 
enjoyment of the scene until we had discussed our morning cigar, we 
leapt again into our boat, and what between rowing and pushing, had 
managed to get up about a quarter of a mile against the stream, and 
were endeavouring to reach a tall steeple-shaped rock that stands close in 
to the Virginian shore, when, as bad luck would have it, our boat upset. 
Fortunately the water was not above tliree feet deep, and with a little 
trouble we had righted our boat, bailed her out, and collected all our rods, 
fishing tackle, baskets, &c., and were getting in to push off again from 
the shore, when Mann screamed out, in a voice of despair and anguish: 

“Oh, Heavens! I am bitten by a snake. Pull, pull, for mercy’s sake, 
to the Georgetown side, that I may get whisky at once; for if [ do not 
get some within half an hour I know that I shall be a dead man in the 
course of this very afternoon.” 

Pale as death he sprang into the boat, and threw himself half fainting 
at the bottom of it. Every nerve was strained to gain the opposite shore 
as quickly as possible, for we all knew that the snake most common in 
those parts, and that which is more often found in the waters, is the 
copper-head, one of the most deadly snakes on the American continent, 
and that the only remedy known for its bite is to make the person bitten 
drink spirits uutil he is completely stupified, when the venom loses its 

power. 

' A few minutes brought us to the bank of the river; but we had still 
to cross the wide canal, and how to do so completely puzzled us. Our 
boat was too heavy for us to be able to carry it up the steep embankment. 
What was to be done. ‘There was, no doubt, a huge canal boat lyin 
moored near us; but we did not know if, as it was a holiday, there woul 
be anybody on board or not. A light blue smoke, however, that ascended 
from the cabin chimney, rendered it a matter of probability that the boat- 
man’s wife might be there; then again, would she have any whisky with 
her; and, if not, could she let her barge fall across the canal so that we 
might get over, for if the men were away of course they would have taken 
the pinnace with them. All these thoughts rushed through my mind, 
and, as I found afterwards, through that of Stevens, who waited with me 
to help in assisting Mann up to the canal, whilst Rumsey went before to 
see if any of the bargemen were on board. Scarcely had he left us, how- 
ever, when we saw him returning with two great stout fellows, who at 
once shouldered our sick companion and conveyed him to their cabin, 
where they placed him on a bed, and taking a demijohn of whisky out of 
a locker forced a good pint of it at once down his throat, and patiently 
waited the issue, the elder one telling us: 

“Wal, gentlemen, I ain’t quite sartin, but I reckon I’ve seed about as 
much of this ar work as most men what trades up and down ourn canal. 
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In my state—old Kentucky—there’s a precious lot 0’ them varmin; you 
can’t a’most go to draw water but what you comes on one on ’em 
critturs, or mayhap a rattlesnake or two. Oh! Kentucky’s the place for 
all things. 1 guess you don’t find men o’ my size and my son’s down in 
them parts; and it ain’t none o’ yer pison I give youre friend jist now, 
but the real pride o’ Kentucky as I’ve put a pint uv in him. It udn't 
hurt a babe it wouldn't. Will you smile along o’ us, sir?” 

To this appeal to drink with him, from our kind host, there was no 
saying nay, so we all three drank to his and his family’s health, and to 
Mann’s speedy recovery. At this moment the son, who had been watch- 
ing him, called our attention to the fact that he was falling asleep, it 
seemed, and appeared to be breathing rather hard. We all rose up to 
look at him, anxious as to his fate. The old boatman took up his hand, 
felt it, and peered into his face. 

“ This don’t look as well as it mightn do,” says he; ‘ mayhap it’s the 
Le a working, but I’m sore afeard on’t. Any how we must get his 
clothes off, and let un rest.” 

To pull off his dress was now the next thing to be done, and as we 
lifted him up gently on the bed the old man pulled away at his overalls 
and trousers, when he suddenly cried out, 

“ Stand clar! I’m blowed if the tarnation viper ain’t in his trousers.”’ 

With that he threw down the overalls and trousers on the cabin floor, 
and sure enough there was something moving about in them. 

“Get sticks and kill the sarpint between the folds. Don’t let’n out,” 
was the sou’s suggestion. 

So to work we set, and beat the trousers and overalls so unmercifull 
that no snake could ever have lived through the heavy strokes that fell 
on its devoted head. The movement had ceased, so we carefully turned 
the trousers and overalls inside out, when lo! there fell from between the 
two, not a snake, but a wretched little cat-fish, smashed to a mummy, 
that had got under his overalls, and whose sharp back fin pricking him 
through his trousers had so frightened our friend Mann. A hearty laugh 
broke out on all sides so soon as we discovered our error, in which laugh, 
however, Mann did not join, as he was lying senseless on the bed, not 
dead, but only dead drunk. This mistake was the ground for many an 
after-joke ; and even now, when any one wishes to “ rile” Mann, all they 
have to do is to ask him if he likes the pride of Kentucky, or if a eopper- 
head’s bite is very painful ? 
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THE LATER. YEARS OF PITT.* 


WE have already mentioned his disappointment at the unfavourable 
reception of the measures so carefully matured for the improvement of 
our commercial relations with Ireland. To its Lord Lieutenant (the 
Duke of Rutland)—whose death, the following year, deprived him of one 
of his earliest and most attached friends—he wrote confidentially,t and 
while the subject still pressed upon his mind, that it was a satisfaction to 
have proposed a system which would not be ‘discredited even by its 
failure,” and that those who had obstructed it would themselves be the 

test sufferers. “I believe,” he adds, ‘ that the time will yet come 
when we shall see all our views realised in both countries, and for the 
advantage of both.” 

But it was the misfortune of Pitt, in many matters, both of trade and 
of policy, to be in advance not less of those with whom he had to act than 
of his times. Lord Stanhope remarks how many of his views were in his 
own day disputed or opposed as dangerous which have since been adopted 
almost by universal assent, as indispensable. He meditated the commu- 
tation of tythes.t He was anxious for the removal of civil disabilities 
from the Roman Catholics. He endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to improve 
our poor-laws.§ He was the first to impress upon unbelieving hearers the 
reasonable probability that the reduction of a tax might add to the revenue 
it produced. And he considered that the only effect of prohibitive duties 
was the increase of smuggling. His treaty with France was a large and 
liberal measure, conceived in a spirit of amity towards the power that had 
been absurdly represented as our unalterable|| enemy; and “ notwith- 
standing every effort, and in spite of all the eloquence of Fox and 
Sheridan, of Francis and Grey,” it was carried by the overwhelming 
majority of 236 against 116. 

A very different struggle awaited him. 

Lord Stanhope has availed himself of the revelations of Madame 
d’Arblay, and of other contemporary diaries, in reviving the painful in- 
cidents connected with the first illness of the king ; and we do not know 
anything more touching than the exclamation of the royal sufferer when, 
turning to one of his sons, he burst into tears, and gave utterance to the 
simple but most affecting words, “ I wish to God | might die, for I am 
going to be mad!’{ We have no desire to dwell upon this sad, and 
almost humiliating, portion of our history. In preparing for the possible 
contingency of a regency, Mr. Pitt showed his usual firmness and integ- 
rity, and he was nm 4 more than injured, by the violence of his oppo- 





* Continued from last month. Vol. cxxv. p. 343. +t Vol. i. 286. 

t See his letter to the Duke of Rutland, vol. i. p. 318. 

§ Lord Stanhope informs us that a copy of his bill, which was admirabl 
devised, is still preserved in the library of the House of Lords. An abstract of it 
was given in the Zimes of March 19, 1838. Vol. ii. p. 396. 

|| Sir Philip Francis suggested that it was not consistent with experience that 
such near neighbours should ever agree; and this mere badinage was about the 
strongest argument that was urged. 

@ On the authority of a letter quoted from Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. 
pp. 21-31. 
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nents. They indulged in a wantonness of vituperation that seems be- 
yond even the sharp sarcasms of Disraeli. Burke went so far as to call 
the prime minister “one of the prince’s competitors,’ and in another 
part of his speech described him as “the prince opposite.” Sheridan 
threatened him with ‘the danger of provoking the prince to assert his 
right,” and Fox, in one of his ablest speeches, alleged that his riva! 
“‘ would never have proposed any limitation of the prince’s power, had he 
not been conscious that he did not deserve the prince’s confidence, and 
would not be the prince’s minister.” To this unworthy tawnt Pitt re- 
plied with a dignity and power which he never excelled. Grenville 
said of it: “I never heard a finer burst of eloquence, nor witnessed such 
an impression as it produced.”’ It had the rare effect of a speech in the 
House of Commons, of materially influencing the votes; and the Reso- 
lution it supported was affirmed by 268 against 204. 

Upon the result of these discussions his tenure of office depended. “ It 
was known,” we are told by his biographer, “that he had already taken 
measures for returning to his first profession, and he trusted to discharge 
the debts in which a neglect of his private affairs had involved him by 
an industrious application of his talents at the bar.” In the mean time 
a meeting was held, “ by public advertisement, of the principal bankers 
and moneyed men of London” to tender him, on retiring from office, “a 
substantial mark of their esteem.” ‘* The sum of 50,000/. was first pro- 
ce but so great was the enthusiasm, that in the space of forty-eight 

ours this sum was doubled,” and Mr. Rose “ was requested to press upon 
him, in the manner most likely to be acceptable, a free gift of 100,000/.” 
‘** No consideration on earth shall ever induce me to accept it,” was his 
dignified answer to this generous offer.* 

His refusal, two years later, of the king’s offer of the Garter, we cannot 
regard as equally disinterested, for if he declined it for himself he asked 
and obtained it for his brother, the ineflicient Lord Chatham.t 

Amongst the events which preceded the war there are one or two 
other matters to which we may briefly refer. 

In sanctioning the proceedings against Warren Hastings he had no 
vindictive feeling to gratify, like Francis ; no ambitious love of popularity 
and display, like Burke or Sheridan. He took part in them unwillingly, 
and solely from a sense of justice and of duty. The king, though he 
differed with him in opinion, gave him credit for his motives; but as 
regarded the Rajah of Benares he at the same time reminded him, with 
much good sense though in homely phrase, that it did not seem possible 
“in that country to carry on business with the same moderation that is 
suitable to an evepden civilised nation.” t 

One of the failures that we have alluded to as personally annoying to 
Pitt—the shadows of an otherwise brilliant career—was the rejection, on 
his first bringing them forward, of his plans for the fortification of our 





* Life, vol. ii. p. 17. 
t His patronage of Lord Chatham could have had no motive but relationship. 
In 1788 he was made First Lord of the Admiralty, an office for which he was 
totally unfit; and the fatal results—fatal in every way—of his expeditions to 
Holland gave very mortifying proofs of his incompetency. 
} Letter from the king, appendix, vol. i. p. xix. 
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dockyards at Plymouth and Portsmouth. Another was the disappointing 
result of the Westminster scrutiny. During eight months little ad- 
vance had been made, and it was computed that the process would 
require two years more. All parties had become weary of it except 
Pitt—who was not unreasonably suspected of being impelled by rancorous 
feelings towards his rival Fox—and a motion that the high-bailiff should 
make an immediate return was carried, against all his efforts, in a 
House in which on other occasions he was so zealously supported: It 
reinstated Fox as Member for Westminster. 

Of the measures which it thus falls within our plan to notice as 
belonging to the period before us, one of the most important was the 
proposed abolition of the slave trade.* Pitt has been charged with 
occasional lukewarmness in this righteous cause, but we think un- 
justly. He had no part in the delays of “ Mr. Secretary Gradual.” 
It was at Holwood, as recorded by W ilberforce himself, after a con- 
versation in the open air (at the root of an old tree just above the 
steep descent into the vale of Keston—still pointed out as a relic—) 
that he counselled his friend to give notice in the House of Com- 
mons of his intention to bring the subject forward; and on the 19th 
of May, 1788, Wilberforce being detained at Bath by ill-health, Pitt, 
acting in his stead, moved a resolution for inquiry into the circumstances 
of the slave-trade, which was allowed to pass unopposed, He warmly 
advocated the cause in May, 1789, and again in 1791. Tle joined Fox 
in supporting Wilberforce’s unsuccessful motion of the 2nd of April, 
1792, for immediate abolition, ‘‘ with more energy and ability, it was 
said, than were almost ever exerted in the House of Commons ;” and at 
a much later period than we are at present noticing—as late as 1799, 
and again in 1804—he was consistent and uncompromising. There were 
deep prejudices to be overcome, and powerful interests to be reconciled ; 
and delays were unavoidable. The cause was also injured by having 
supporters whose opinions on other subjects were thought dangerous, 
But if Pitt were lukewarm, what shall we say to the bench of bishops, 
some of whom actively opposed the abolition, and quoted Scripture 
for their purposes. 

As Mr. Pitt’s speech on the motion of the 2nd of April is considered 
to have been “one of the very greatest that he ever made,” we may here 
dwell for a moment upon his style of oratory as we find it described 
by his contemporaries. Windham told Wilberforcet that “ Fox and 
Grey, with whom he walked home after the debate, agreed with him in 
thinking the speech, on this occasion, one of the most extraordinary 
displays of eloquence they had ever heard: for the last twenty minutes 
he seemed to be inspired.” This probably was when “the first beams 
of the rising sun shot through the windows of the House, and seemed, 
as he looked upwards, to suggest to him without premeditation” the lines 





* It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon his adoption of the scheme, proposed 
by Dr. Price, for the redemption of the national debt. We could never regard it 
either as the discovery or the failure that it bas been represented. Whether the 
expenditure of the year be provided for by taxes or by loans, the only reason for 
not appropriating a portion of it to the redemption of the debt must be a desire 
to press lightly on the existing generation, and to burthen the future. 

+ Letter quoted by Lord Stanhope, vol. ii. p. 143. 
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with which he closed his glowing description of the future of civilised 
Africa : 

Nos. . . primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis ; 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper. 


Mr. Rigby, who had had a long parliamentary experience, though he 
then very seldom attended the House of Commons, expressing to General 
Grant, in familiar phrase, his impressions of the time, says: “ You know 
that I am not partial to Pitt, and yet I must own that he is infinitely 
superior to anything I ever saw in that House. . . . Fox and Sheridan 
and all of them put together are nothing to him. He, without support 
or assistance, answers them all with ease to himself, and they are just 
chaff before the wind to him.”* 

Lord Stanhope, in an elaborate parallel,t and with the authority of 
one who is familiar more than most men with political traditions, considers 
that “ Fox would have been without doubt or controversy the first orator of 
his age had it not been for Pitt. Pitt would have been without doubt or 
controversy the first orator of his age had it not been for Fox. It may 
fairly be left in question which of these two pre-eminent speakers should 
bear away the palm. But they were magis pares quam similes—far 
rather equal than alike. Mr. Windham, himself a great master of 
debate, and a keen observer of other’s oratory, used to say that Pitt 
always seemed to him as if he could make a king’s speech off hand.f 
There was the same self-conscious dignity, the same apt choice of lan- 
guage, the same stately and guarded phrase. Yet this, although his 
more common and habitual style, did not preclude some passages of 
pathetic eloquence, and many of pointed reply. He loved on some occa- 
sions to illustrate his meaning with citations from the Latin poets— 
sometimes giving a new grace to well-known passages . . . and some- 
times drawing a clear stream from an almost hidden spring. . . . Never 
—even on the most sudden call upon him to rise—did he seem to hesitate 
for a word, or to take any but the most apt to the occasion. His sen- 
tences, however long, and even when catching up a parenthesis as they 
proceeded, were always brought to a right and regular close—a much 
rarer merit in a public speaker than might be supposed by those who 
judge of parliamentary debates only by the morning papers.” Many 
are the sentences which, like those of a well-known Oxford lecturer, are 
never finished. 

Pitt differed from his father greatly. ‘Chatham excelled in fiery 
bursts of eloquence, Pitt in luminous array of arguments. On no point 
was Pitt so strong as on finance, on none was Chatham so weak.” 

Of his mode of preparing for these magnificent displays we are not 
left uninformed. His practice seems to have been the same as that which 
we know to have been Canning’s. There was no formal writing out: 
the heads and principal subjects to be referred to were noted down on 
cards or slips of paper, and the words were meditated. Lord Stanhope 





* Quoted from the Cornwallis Correspondence, V. i. p. 291. 

t Vol. i. p. 244, 

¢ Mr. Windham seems to have made a higher estimate of the style of king’s 
speeches than:Cobbett has done while analysing one of them in his “ English 
Grammar.” (Letter XXII.) 
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gives us two of these skeleton speeches.* The following extracts will be 
sufficient to show the mode adopted : 
1. Previous negotiations. 
Wickham. 


Emperor’s note. 
Denmark. 


Sometimes they were more suggestive, as : 


By what considerations to be influenced. 
On what principles. 

What offered. 

What asked, and for whom. 


As to the conflicts of debate, those who take part in public discussions 
are well aware that when once the faculty of improvising correctly- 
formed sentences is acquired, it is more easy to speak in reply than in a 
formal address. 

His action, unlike what we should have expected, is described as having 
been “very vehement.” He sometimes bent eagerly forward, “so that 
his figure almost touched the table.” Mr. Horner, giving his early re- 
collections of the great parliamentary rivals, observes: ‘‘ The one (Mr. 
Fox) saws the air with his hands, and the other (Mr. Pitt) with his whole 
body.”+ Sir Bulwer Lytton assumes that, like many others, he was 
nervous before rising to speak; and “hence, perhaps, his recourse to 
stimulants.” “A surgeon (he says), eminent in Brighton some years 
ago, told me that when he was a shopboy in London he used to bring to 
Mr. Pitt the dose of laudanum and sal volatile which the great statesman 
habitually took before speaking.”’} We may admit the shopboy’s evi- 
dence as to the delivery of the potion, but not as to the time of its 
being taken ; and such a state of the nerves as Sir Bulwer supposes is 
scarcely reconcilable with the anecdote given on the authority of Bishop 
Tomline by Lord Stanhope.¢ When we differ from the author of 
“Rienzi,”’ it is necessary to show our grounds; and, as it is amongst the 
few “ personal reminiscences” with which the bishop “ has indulged us,” 
we shall quote nearly the whole passage. 

‘Mr. Pitt (it seems) passed the morning . . in providing the cal- 
culations which he had to state, and in examining the resolutions which 
he had to move; and at last he said that he would go and take a short 
walk by himself that he might arrange in his mind what he had to sa 
in the House. He returned in a quarter of an hour, and told me he 
believed he was prepared. After dressing himself he ordered dinner to 
be sent up; and learning at that moment that his sister (who was then 
living in the house with him) and a lady with her were going to dine at 
the same early hour, he desired that their dinner might be sent up with 
his, and that they might dine together. He passed nearly an hour with 
these ladies and several friends who called on their way to the House, 
talking with his usual liveliness and gaiety, as if having nothing on his 
mind. He then went immediately to the House of Commons, and made 
his ‘ elaborate and far extended speech,’ as Mr. Fox called it, without 
one omission or error.”” This does not, we think, argue nervousness, 





* Vol. iv. pp. 411—413. 
t Quoted by Lord Stanhope from Memoirs, vol. i. p. 11. 
t Article in Blackwood for April, 1862. § Life, vol. i, p. 291. 
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Towards the close of the period to which we have, so far, chiefly con- 
fined ourselves—though we have referred occasionally to earlier and later 
dates—a reward for his services was offered to him by the king under 
circumstances which made refusal impossible. In August, 17 92, the 
lord wardenship of the Cinque Ports, “a place for life, and with a salary 
at that time of 3000/. a year,” became vacant by the death of the Earl 
of Guilford. Pitt had taken advantage of the close of the session to pay 
one of his now rare visits to Lady Chatham at Burton Pynsent. His 
Majesty at once wrote to him that “he would receive no recommenda- 
tion from him for the vacant office, being determined to bestow it upon 
Mr, Pitt himself,”* and he enclosed his communication in a letter to 
Dundas, in which he desired him, in forwarding it, to say he should “ not 
admit of this favour being declined.” 

The offer so kindly made was gratefully accepted ;f and Walmer 
Castle became the scene of some of the few days of retirement and repose 
which he was from this time permitted to enjoy. A long and harassing 
war, and a rebellion in Ireland, embittered the remainder of his life. 

Lord Stanhope has so well described the period over which we have 
passed that we gladly avail ourselves of his words : 

“With the declaration of war by France” (he says), ‘in February, 
1793, or with the preparations for that war a few weeks before, the first 
and the peaceful part of Pitt’s administration ends. It was a period of 
nine years—the most prosperous and happy, perhaps, that England ever 
yet had known. I have related” (writes his lordship) “chow the con- 
summate financial skill of the young prime minister converted deficiency 
to surplus, and augmented the revenue while lessening the taxes. I 
have related how a firm and most resolute tone to foreign powers... . 
was found not inconsistent with the rapid expansion of commerce, and the 
almost unexampled growth of credit at home. And, let me add, that the 
benefit of these measures was by no means limited to the period thus 
described, since it was mainly the sap and strength imparted by them 
which enabled the nation to sustain and finally triumph over the perils of 
the conflict that ensued.” 

A considerable portion of his remaining chapters are rather an agree- 
ably-written History of England during the transition from the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth century, than a biography of Pitt. The nine years that 
elapsed, from this time till he yielded his power to a feeble successor, in- 
cluded the commencement of the war and the rebellion in Ireland. To 
the former—or to its principal features as connected with Pitt himself— 
we have sufficiently referred.t 

He entered upon the contest surrounded, for the most part, by the 
friends by whom he had hitherto been supported —Dundas the firmest. 
His lord chancellor, the arrogant, unmanageable, and loosely-principled 





* Life, vol. ii. p. 160. The king’s words were: “I will not receive any recom- 
mendations, having positively resolved to confer it on him as a mark of that 
regard which his eminent services have deserved from me. I am so bent on this 
that I shall seriously be offended at any attempt to decline.’—Appendix V. 2 
p. xvi. 

+ The Duke of Dorset, it appears, then one of the household, was exceedingly 
wroth that Mr. Pitt should not have declined it in his favour. ‘Truly might Pascal 
say “ On ne peut contenter tout le monde.” 
~ New Monthly Magazine for July, p. 335. 
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Thurlow, he had been obliged to displace. He had opposed Mr. Pitt 
rather “ fiercely” when he named his early friend Arden as Master of the 
Roils; but the minister was firm: the Lord Chancellor growled, and gave 
way. The king, anxious to avert a quarrel, appealed to Mr. Pitt's for- 
bearance and “ good temper,” and they were severely tested. During the 
discussions on the regency, his lordship’s colleagues were well aware of 
his treachery. The finding of his lost hat in the prince’s closet only 
helped to confirm it. It was after intriguing in favour of his royal high- 
ness that he made his memorable apostrophe in the House of Lords, 
“ When I forget my king may my God forget me!” The best thing 
that could happen to you, said Burke. Horne Tooke’s remark was 
something stronger. Pitt, who was on the steps of the throne, is recorded 
to have hastily quitted his place, and given expression to his disgust in 
exclamations of “ Oh, what a rascal!”* The rough chaacellor, however, 
gained an extraordinary amount of popularity by this outburst of affected 
loyalty, the public being ignorant that their admiration was entirely un- 
deserved ; and he retained his office for nearly four years longer. But in 
1792 an event occurred which was subversive of all administrative disci- 
pline. Upon one of Pitt’s great financial measures, which had passed the 
Commons without difficulty, being sent to the House of Lords, the Lord 
Chancellor rose to oppose it; and, calling unexpectedly for a division in 
a thin house, he left the ministry within seven of a minority. This was 
intolerable. Pitt felt that they could no longer act together. The 
king’s decision upon the difficulty it presented was promptly taken, and 
was communicated, with great clearness and firmness, through Mr. 
Secretary Dundas. He will “ acquaint the Lord Chancellor,” writes 
his majesty, “that Mr. Pitt has this day stated the impossibility of his 
sitting any longer in Council with the Lord Chancellor ; it remains there- 
fore for my decision which of the two shall retire from my service. The 
Chancellor’s own penetration must convince him that however stron 

my personal regard, nay, affection, is for him, that I must feel the re- 
moval of Mr. Pitt impossible with the good of my service.” In this 
manner, adds Lord Stanhope, fell the arrogant Thurlow, without support 
from any one of his colleagues, without sympathy from any section of the 

ople. 

- or the moment the Great Seal was put in commission. It was too 
high a*prize to remain so. Lord Loughborough (whose own course in 
the discussions on the regency had nearly amounted to treason) had now 
several conferences with Pitt and Dundas on the possibility of a junction 
with some of the opposition. Pitt was willing to waive all personal ob- 
jections if a strong and united ministry could be formed; but his great 
rival was not so manageable. “ You see how it is,” said Burke, “ Mr. 
Fox’s coach stops the way.”” Towards the close of the year the negotia- 
tions were resumed. The only result, however, was—what Lord Lough- 
borough had from the first probably chiefly desired—his own appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancellor in January, 1793. It did not improve the 
average political integrity of the cabinet; nor did Pitt gain a more faith- 


ful adherent. He ended by intriguing against him, and was dismissed 
(in 1801) to be replaced by Lord Eldon. 





* Locker manuscripts cited in Massey’s “ History of England, vol. iii. p, 488, 


referred to by Lord Stanhope, 
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There are many portions of Lord Stanhope’s work which show, as we 
have already urged, how reluctantly Pitt became involved in the revolu- 
tionary war. Though he was from this time tobe chiefly praised or 
blamed as a-war minister, it was no part of his early policy. When he 
was pressed, in 1787, to interfere agaiust France in defence.of Holland, 
“It is to be maturely weighed,’’ he said, ‘* whether anything could repay 
the disturbing.that state of growing affluence and prosperity in which 

England] now is.” In withdrawing from the alliance against Russia, in 
1791, he willingly yielded. to the wishes of the nation. And hjs financial 
speech in January, 1792,.may itself alone convince us how little he desired 
or anticipated the struggle that was at hand. While pointing. to a long 
future of diminishing taxation and expenditure, “ unquestionably,” he 
said, “ there never was.a time in the history of this country when from 
the situation of Europe we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of 
peace than we may at the present moment.’* 

“No one,” Lord Grenville told Rogers, ‘‘ could wish more to preserve 
peace with France. His heart was set upon peace, and upon financial 
a Hot ee The war was forced upon him.’’f 

t placed him, too, in a position that must always be painful to a man 
whose professions are sincere, as regarded Parliamentary Reform. When 
Mr. Grey gave notice of his. motion upon the subject in the session of 
1792, Pitt (whom it was thought it would embarrass) said “ candidly and 
clearly,” “I retain my,opinion of the propriety of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, if it could be obtained without mischief or danger. But I confess 
that I.am not sanguine enough to hope that a reform at this time can be 
safely attempted.”—Though we. were still at, peace, men’s minds were 
agitated and perverted by the events.in France.—‘ Every rational man,” 
he continued, “has two things to consider... . the probability of 
success, and the risk to .be run by the attempt. Looking at it in both 
views, I see‘nothing but.discouragement. I see no chance of succeeding in 
the attempt, in the first place; and I see great danger of anarchy and 
confusion in the second.” But, however honestly such explanations may 
be given, they always leave a. suspicion of insincerity. The early advocates 
of reform were charged—and in no gentle terms—with having changed 
their colours. During a debate in the House of Lords, the subject bein 
introduced, Lord Lauderdale described the Duke of Richmond, who had 
once supported annual parliaments and universal suffrage, as being equal 
in apostacy to Arnold. For this figure of speech he was challenged both 
by the English duke. and. the American general; and, according to the 
practice of the time, .be gave them. the satisfaction of firing at him with- 
out effect. 

When Mr. Grey renewed his motion in 1797, Mr. Pitt, with altered 
views, urged the argument so often used in later days by Canning, that 
the interests of Yorkshire were not neglected because it sent only two 
members to parliament, nor had Birmingham or Manchester experienced 





* Lord Stanhope reminds us that “in his speech on the budget this year—one 
of the greatest and most comprehensive financial statements that he ever made— 
it is striking to find the prime minister ascribe the merit of his system in no small 
degree to the author of ‘The Wealth of Nations.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 141. 

t “Recollections.” Second ed., p. 189. 
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any ill consequences from having no representative;* and when he intro- 
duced the question into his “ masterly and comprehensive speech”’ on the 
Union, in 1800, his opinions had undergone a great and evident change:t 

Mr. Grey’s motion was lost by 256 against 91. The opposition was 
now powerless, and some of its principal leaders adopted the extraordinary 
course of absenting themselves from parliament altogether. Amongst the 
few exceptions-were Mr. Tierney and Sir Francis Burdett. It gave Fox 
to the delights of St. Ann’s Hill, and to the repose which few knew better 
how to enjoy; but otherwise it was an unwise and unworthy proceeding. 

In the changes that nine years were certain to produce, the friends and 
supporters of Pitt had increased. The Duke of Portland, Earl Fitz- 
william, and Mr. Windham, amongst others, were added to his minist 
in 1794; but the appointment of his grace involved a difficulty that had 
nearly caused the secession of Dundas. It was only*on personal appeals 
both from Pitt and from the king himself that it was prevented; and 
“ Here then I am still”—so Dundas wrote to his kinsman, the Lord 
Advocate . . . . “a very responsible minister with a great deal of 
trouble, and without power or patronage, all of which I have resigned 
into the hands of the Duke of Portland.’ And certainly, if all that has 
been said is true, nothing could have given better proof of the friendship 
of Dundas than the retention of place without patronage. Addington 
had some misgivings from the first as to the result of these arrangements, 
and suggested to Pitt that he might be outvoted in his own cabinet. “ I 
am under no anxiety,” he said, “‘on that account. I place much depend- 
ence on my new colleagues; and I place still more dependence on 
myself.”{ But no long time elapsed before a difficulty arose connected 
with the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
By firmness, management, and right feeling it was surmounted ; his old 
friends and his new were kept together; Grenville, and the future Marquis 
Wellesley were amongst them; and, in the interval we have referred to, 
Canning and Castlereagh were also added to the number of his supporters. 
It was not till 1800 that his cabinet showed symptoms of division. 

Wilberforce, though unchanging in his friendship, was crotchety as to 
his support. He seceded on the war policy in 1795; he divided against 
him more than once; but their intercourse was rarely interrupted. Ever 
man who has public objects to attain must be content occasionally, how- 
ever repugnant to his feelings, 


To walk in sinners’ ways, and sit 
Where men profanely talk ; 


and Wilberforce’s forbearance was often tried. He was greatly shocked 
at the duel with Tierney, though, according to the A ey and temper of 
the times, it was inevitable—the only way in which an offensive word 
spoken in the House, and not retracted, could be expiated. Pitt had 
charged his opponent with “a desire to obstruct the defence of the 
country.” This would, at present, only be thought to require an indig- 
nant disavowal of such desire, but the chair was appealed to, and very 
fairly decided that ‘ whatever tended to cast a personal imputation for 
words spoken in debate was certainly disorderly and unparliamentary. It 
was for the right honourable gentleman to explain his meaning.” Mr, 





* Vol. iii. p. 40. _{ Vol. iii. p. 227. 
+ Quoted on the authority of Dean Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth. 
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Pitt haughtily declared that he would neither explain nor retract; and 
the consequences were obvious. Attended by Mr. Dudley Ryder, he met 
his antagonist (accompanied by Mr. George Walpole) on Putney Heath, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, the 27th of May (1798). 
The seconds tried to prevent further proceedings, but (as was generally 
the case) they were uuable ; there was first an exchange of shots without 
effect; a second case of pistols was then produced. Pitt fired in the 
air ; it was “ decided that sufficient satisfaction had been given, and that 
the business was ended with perfect honour to both parties.”” Addington 
—who was then Speaker of the House of Commons—was so anxious as 
to the result that he rode towards the spot, and took his stand beneath 
Abershaw’s gibbet, which commanded a distant view of the heath. 
“ When I arrived on the hill” (he tells us), “ I knew from seeing a crowd 
looking down into the valley that the duel was then proceeding. After 
a time I saw the same chaise which had conveyed Pitt to the spot mount- 
ing the ascent, and riding up to it I found him safe.” He informed 
Dundas of his safety the same evening; and wrote with kind considera- 
tion to Lady Chatham, his mother. 

Wilberforce was greatly scandalised at this affair, aggravated, as he 
would probably think it, by having taken place on the Sunday ; and he 
determined to bring forward a motion in the House of Commons “ against 
the principle of duelling.” Pitt felt at once how completely he must be 
identified with such a motion. He frankly told his friend that he should 
consider it as involving his removal from office,* and appealed to his 
regard. Wilberforce himself admitst that he would not have had more 
than five or six supporters, so he relinquished his intention: and was 
thanked as cordially as if he had sacrificed a success. 

The king had also expressed his disapprobation of the affair, in an 
audience to Lord Chatham, and repeated it kindly but firmly in a note 
to Pitt, reminding him that public characters “ have no right to weigh 
alone what they owe to themselves; they must consider also what is due 
to their country.’’§ But so long as such a folly was tolerated, no one 
but a professed saint could refuse to give or receive a challenge. Few 
men could in all cases have shown the moral courage that such a refusal 
would have required. 

From Wilberforce, and from Pitt’s own letters, we gather almost all we 
know of him in private intercourse. Whatever were his labours and 
anxieties he looked forward to brief snatches of country enjoyments, and 
sometimes he was able to obtain them. Of this we find short and scat- 
tered notices—chiefly from the sources we have named—throughout 
Lord Stanhope’s volumes. On one occasion we are told of his having 
been at Cheveley. “ My visit” (he says), “was not a long one, but 
afforded me a good deal of riding in the way there and back, and as 
good a day’s sport of shooting as could be had without ever killing.” At 
another time his avocations had not allowed him to quit Downing-street, 
or to venture even as far as Holwood. Sometimes he could only be there 
for a few hours. Wilberforce makes such entries as: “'To Holwood with 
Pitt in his phaeton—early dinner, and back to town;” or that he has to 
find him in Downing-street with “a great map spread out before him.” 





* Letter, vol. iii. p. 133. + Diary, June, 1798. 
¢ Letter from Pitt, vol. iii. p. 124. § Appendix, vol. iii. p. xiv. 
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In the autumn of 1793 he was able to make a visit to Burton Pyn- 
sent ; and shortly afterwards, as Lord- Warden of the Cinque Ports, to his 
new possession of Walmer Castle. The king seems to have been uneasy 
at his being so near the French coast, and in his solicitude sent private 
instructions to Lord Amherst to stockade the ditch of the tastle, and 
place in it a picket of soldiers, “to prevent any surprise,”—which his 
majesty thought would “enable Mr. Pitt to go there safely whenever 
the public business Lwould] permit.”* When he was recovering from 
one of the attacks of gout, he writes to Lady Chatham from Holwood, 
“ Your letter found me enjoying a fine day from my window so much as 
almost to be glad of my present excuse for being-out of London.” He 
considered its “country air” and its comparative leisure as luxuries. “ I 
have been enjoying,” he says, “a great deal of this unusual summer, 
and should like it still better if it had not burnt all my grass and parched 
a good many young trees ;” and he looks forward to ‘ another week’s 
holidays” with the keen delight of a schoolboy. From Walmer he 
writes, Oct. 1797: “I am just returned from a very fine lounging 
ride, which pretended to be called shooting, and I am already so much 
better. ... for the air of Walmer, that 1 will not despair of having 
little or no occasion to say anything about myself.” Wilberforce, in 
noticing a visit to Holwood, the year following, describes his friend as 
in better health, “ improved in habits also,” and ‘ beautifying his place 
with great taste.” Later he was a fortnight at Walmer Castle, and 
paid a visit to Burton Pynsent; and whenever he could snatch even a 
day for such enjoyments, he eagerly took it. 

It is honourable to the memory of Pitt that his earliest friends were 
also amongst his latest. Friendship was one of the requirements of his 
nature. Of love there seems to have been little more in his life than in 
his tragedy of “ Laurentius, King of Clarinium.” Only once we find it 
noticed. In his thirty-seventh year he was attracted “by the grace 
and beauty, as well as the superior mind, of Lord Auckland’s eldest 
daughter.”” Her father, writing to a friend on their reported marriage,t 
says, “ They see much of each other, they converse much together, and 
I really believe they have sentiments of mutual esteem; but I have no 
reason to think it goes further on the part of either, nor do I suppose it 
is ever likely to go further.” He himself discouraged it. Lord Stan- 
hope describes it as a strong attachment on Pitt’s side, and seems to have 
good reason for thus believing. The impediment was what has often 
ruffled the same current. In point of means a life-office of 3000/. a 
year was not amiss, but then it was only a life-office. He was also in 
circumstances of debt and difficulty. He felt his position, and deemed it 
best that his visits should be discontinued. We may think, perhaps, that 
there was more of honourable candour than of ardent passion in the 
course which he adopted. Lord Auckland, however, thought his reasons 
sufficient. He did not deny that the attachment of Mr. Pitt was fully 
appreciated, “ but he could not wish any more than himself that his 
daughter who, as one of many children, had a very small fortune of her 





* He afterwards mentioned what he had done, in a letter to Mr, Pitt. Ap- 
pendix, vol. ii. p. xix. 

t Vol. iii. p. 2. 
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own, should, under the contingencies of office or of life, be left wholly 
unprovided.” Thus ended the only “ love passage” in the life of Pitt. 
About two years afterwards the lady—then rather more than thirty —be- 
came the second wife of Lord Hobart, who sueceeded in 1804 as Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, and she died in 1851. 

In official life Mr. Pitt had a habit which always entails a large 
amount of unnecessary labour. Whatever he could do well he never liked 
to confide to any one else. Mr. Charles Abbot, in his “ Diary,”* on the 
authority of Lord Muncaster, has the following passage: “ Pitt trans- 
acts the business of all departments except Lord Grenville’s and Dun- 
das’s.” Yet we are told that “he requires eight or ten hours’ sleep. 
He dines slightly at five o’clock on days of business, and on other days 
after the House is up ; but if thrown out of his regular dinner of one sort 
or the other, he becomes completely ill and unfit for business for a day or 
two. This has happened to him in the present session. He will not 
suffer any one to arrange his papers and extract the important points 
for him.” In his reception of the merchants when they waited upon him, 
he was particularly anxious not only to explain, but to convince them, 
that his measures were right. The improvement in his habits to which 
Wilberforce refers in an extract that we have already given,t was in the 
first place, Lord Stanhope thinks, as to his hours: “ No longer breakfast- 
ing at nine o’clock as in the first years of office, Pitt had become the very 
reverse of early in the forenoon. The Speaker, Mr. Addington, describing 
his life about this time, says of him that he never rose before eleven, 
and then generally took a short ride in the Park. Any change which 
he made in this respect, as Wilberforce notes, was not of long continu- 
ance, and for the rest of his life Pitt was very late in his morning hours. 
Some have thought that the time which he passed in bed was com- 
pelled by his delicate health; others have supposed that he employed it in 
revolving the details of his speeches or his measures. Secondly, it is 
probable that Wilberforce alludes to the large potations [we should have 
supposed, in case of improvement, to the diminished potations] of port 
wine. These, continues his lordship, as we have seen, were in the first 
instance prescribed to Mr. Pitt as a medicine, and they gave strength to 
his youthful constitution. But amidst the labour of Parliament and 
office, he certainly in some cases carried them beyond what health could 
require, or could even without injury bear. Not that they had any effect 
on his mental powers or mental self-command. Two bottles of port, as 
Lord Macaulay says, were little more to him than two dishes of tea.” 
This is treating the subject with tender respect towards his memory. 
Thackeray approaches it more freely. In his “Four Georges”§ he 
reminds us (as showing “ the usages of the time”) that Pitt “ coming to 
the House of Commons after having drunk a bottle of port wine at his 
own house, would go into Bellamy’s with Dundas and help to finish a 
couple more ;” and he tells, on the authority of Wraxall, how the 
minister, with Lord Chancellor Thurlow and Dundas, returning after 
dinner from Addiscombe, their “reason drowned in Jenkinson’s cham- 
pagne,” found a turnpike open, and galloped through it without paying 
the toll. The ‘turnpike man” fancying, it is said, that they were high- 





* Quoted by Lord Stanhope, vol. iii. p. 4. ¢ Ante, p. 473. 
+ Vol. iii. p. 137. § Lecture on George the Fourth. 
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waymen, fired a blunderbuss after them; but “ righteous fate” averted the 
mischief that might have followed. Lord Sidmouth only remembered 
one occasion when Pitt had shown traces of after-dinner excitement in 
the House. He had been taking a hasty meal with Dundas, and returned 
to reply to a personal attack which had been made upon him by Mr. 
Lambton. Mr. Ley, one of the clerks, told the Speaker the following 
morning that he had been ill ever since Mr. Pitt’s exhibition of last 
night. It had given him “a violent headache.” I think, said Pitt, it 
is “ an excellent arrangement—that I should have the wine and the clerk 
the headache.” Failings such as these may well lie buried im his grave. 

Of his expedients for providing for the expenditure of the war, one of 
the happiest was the Loyalty loan of 1796, when appealing “to higher 
motives than the love of gain,” he was able to raise 18,000,000. upon a 
five per cent. stock, taken at 112/. 10s. for every 1002. It was eagerly 
subscribed for. ‘The lobby of the Bank was crowded ; numbers, unable 
to get near the books, ealled to those who had been more successful to 
put down their names for them, as they were fearful of being shut out. 
Innumerable orders from the country were returned unexecuted. The 
Duke of Bridgewater sent a cheque upon his banker for 100,000/. The 
Duke of Bedford subscribed an equal sum; and in fifteen hours and 
twenty minutes—the time occupied for the purpose, during four days— 
the lists were filled. “Not every government,” says Lord Stanhope, 
*‘ would thus appeal to the people. Not every people, I add with pride, 
would thus respond to the government.” 

The voluntary contributions of 1798, when the grandfather of Sir 
Robert Peel gave 10,000/., showed the same spirit, though they amounted 
only to two millions. 

Still, the expenses of the war required increased taxation. The variety 
of objects upon which it was levied may remind us of the contemplated 
fiscal arrangements of Federal America: and, in addition to these, the 
income-tax—now the ready means of supplying all deficiencies, and pre- 
viously suggested to the minister by Bishop Watson, of Landaff—was in- 
augurated, as a supplement to the voluntary contributions. In connexion 
with a tax on legacies, a succession duty on real property, from which 
widows, however, and even children were exempted, was also proposed, 
and after strong opposition was carried by the Speaker’s casting vote. 
Pitt would not accept it under such circumstances; and it was left for Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1853—aided by a better feeling on the part of the landed 
interests—to carry his more comprehensive measure. 

No habitual imposer of taxes can long retain his popularity. When 
Pitt accompanied the Court to return thanks at St. Panl’s for the naval 
victories of Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan (in 1797), he was hooted at 
and otherwise insulted by the people so menacingly, that instead of 
returning as he came, he remained to dine with the Sresice and some 
friends at Doctors’ Commons, and in the evening was escorted home by a 
party of the London Light Horse. 

But he had marked out for himself a course from which no difficulties 
or discontent could turn him, and which he was determined to pursue to 
the sacrifice of his life. In our remaining paper we shall have to follow 
him individually to its close. 
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THE GLACIERS OF MONT BLANC. 
BY A PRIVATE OF THE 38TH MIDDLESEX (ARTISTS). 


Part II.—Ascrent or Mont Bianc. 


Ir was three o’clock on the afternoon of Sunday, the 4th of August, 
1861, that I came to the somewhat sudden resolution of ascending Mont 
Blanc. I had attended the morning service at the recently-erected 
English church, which stands at its foot. From the side-windows my 

had been intently fixed on “le grand monarque,” and upon his un- 
sullied “diadem of snow,” which was glistening and sparkling in the 
mid-day sun, under a beautifully bright, clear, and cloudless sky. I had, 
nevertheless, listened with attention to an appropriate sermon, addressed 
to the strangers then assembled, who, as the preacher remarked, would 
never again be gathered together in public worship. On coming out of 
the church I noticed over the doorway the simple, affectionate tablet 
erected to Albert Smith by his brother. Seeing my guide, Jean Marie 
Couttet, on the bridge, I made known to him my wishes, and, moreover, 
that it was my desire, if possible, to commence the ascent on the following 
morning. My first question was, whether he considered me capable of 
reaching the summit? We had been together about a fortnight, daily 
visiting the glaciers. The only doubt on my mind was, whether I was 
physically fit to undertake the ascent, a question which every man should 
ask himself, and which, with me, was really a doubtful point. On any 
other there was no doubt, I am happy to say, either on Couttet’s mind or 
on my own. His opinion being favourable, I told him that we mughstart 
the following morning for the Grands Muléts, as the weather was appa- 
rently settled fine, and the barometer steadily rising. 

It was then, as I have said, three o’clock in the afternoon. Couttet’s 
reply was, that the time for making the requisite preparations was very 
short, but that he would ai once see “le guide-chef,” and make known 
to him my wish, and he thought that he should be able to succeed in 
getting together two other trustworthy guides—all that was now required 
by the new regulations (just determined upon)—as also the requisite 
number of porters. I fully explained to him that my wish was to have 
two of the best guides of Chamounix, in addition to himself, and that I 
relied upon his not giving me men who, if we unhappily got into trouble, 
would sit down and cry, and exclaim that we were all lost, for I was well 
aware that there were not wanting such men among the guides. Neither 
did I desire to have men likely to bolt the moment danger occurred, as was 
the case a year or two ago with some guides who went up Mont Blanc 
with Captain Forbes, R.N. It was on the occasion of the sudden fall of 
an avalanche, during his ascent with Couttet, that these gallant fellows 
took to their heels immediately, while Captain Forbes and Couttet, watch- 
ing its course, calmly stepped aside, and avoided it. , 

He begged me to trust entirely to him, and certainly two better men 
for the purpose than Edouard Tournier and Jean Couttet, whose services 
he secured, could not, I think, be easily found. 

I also engaged a nephew of Couttet’s, a youth of the name of Tiarraz, 
who was well pleased at the chance of attempting the ascent, as, if we 
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succeeded, it would be a great feather in his cap on his return to Cha- 
mounix. To these were added five porters. I may here remark that a 
brother of young Tiarraz had accompanied me on my tour round Mont 
Blanc last year with my nephew (the Rev. G. S. B.). One Michel 
Couttet (brother of my present guide) was also with us on that occasion ; 
first-rate fellows, both of them. My further stipulation was that the 
guides were to be engaged as far as the Grands Muléts, with a distinct 
understanding that if the weather changed, and that I consequently 
abandoned the enterprise, they were not to be disappointed at my paying 
them only for that excursion; and further that, as far as possible, he was 
not to let it be known that I had any idea of attempting the ascent. By 
this arrangement I escaped observation, which I also cleverly contrived 
to do, as will be seen hereafter, on my return to Chamounix, after the 
object of my ambition had been successfully accomplished. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive a greater nuisance than the ovation which others, 
almost without exception, on making the ascent, have had to go through, 
especially on their return. It now only remained for me to make the 
necessary arrangements for the provisions for myself and the guides, 
and to order a breakfast to be ready for them, as is customary, before 
starting. 

I left all these matters of detail entirely in the hands of one Pietro 
Gerlo and the excellent landlord of the Hétel Royale, M. Ferdinand 
Eisenkramer, who was himself on the summit in the year 1838, but 
who told me that he thought that once in a lifetime was quite enough ; 
and I rather agree with him. 

All the necessary preparations were made to my entire satisfac- 
tion, and Iam not aware that anything of importance was forgotten. 
I fear that I must have occasioned some of the household to sit up 
the greater part of the night to cook the various joints of meat, 
fowls, &c. ; but everything seemed to have been most cheerfull under- 
taken. All trouble was thus saved me; my particular desire ivhte to 
avoid any bother about the matter, or to be plagued with questions of 
any description. 

Full time was now given me to reflect on what I had undertaken, and 
entering the pavilion in the pretty little garden at the back of the Hotel 
Royale, where there is an excellent model of Mont Blane, as also a good 
telescope, on a stand, I spent a long hour in scanning the route, so far 
as it could possibly be traced by the eye. The day continued lovely, 
not a cloud upon the mountain from sunrise to sunset. As I viewed, 
even at this distance, these vast solitudes of eternal ice and snow, I con- 
fess that my heart somewhat faltered at the idea of entering the snow- 
fields, and sundry misgivings of either being frostbitten or of falling 
into a crevasse and perishing miserably, or of being swept away by an 
avalanche, any one of which is not by any means an impossible oc- 
currence, forcibly intruded themselves upon me. In vain did I retire 
early to rest for the purpose of sleep; the undertaking was too mo- 
mentous to enable me that night to go off, even for a moment, into 
the land of dreams. Long before daylight I was up and carefully 
arranging my wardrobe, longing for the hour of departure. ‘The per- 
sonal equipment being of considerable importance, I shall dilate a little 
upon the subject, as it may prove useful to others. ‘The first grand 
essential assuredly is warmth, and of equal importance is that of weight. 
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It is difficult for any one who has not hitherto taxed their powers im 
scaling lofty mountains, to believe how weight tells against you—how 
one instinctively gets rid of every ounce they can dispense with! I 
have more than once handed to my guide a clasp-knife, which I always 
carried, simply because it had become a perceptible encumbrance to me 
as | ceded up steep slopes of snow, or over narrow ridges. Professor 
Tyndall states that he has felt a similar desire to get rid of superfluous 
weight, even to the ounce. In his second ascent of Monte Rosa, in 
1858, on reaching the Ariéte, he says that he there found his load, light 
as it was, impeded him : “* When fine balancing is necessary, the presence 
of a very light load to which one is unaccustomed, may introduce an 
element of danger, and for this reason I here left the residue of my tea 
and sandwiches behind me.” 

As far as the Grands Muléts the weight is of little or no moment, nor 
do 1 consider that any extra clothing thus far is required, except an 
overcoat in case of weather on the glacier, a pair of woollen or felt 
gaiters to keep the feet from the snow, and an extra pair of socks, 
all of which can easily be put on at a moment’s notice, if carried 
loose for the purpose. The hob-nailed shoes should be well-greased, 
of course, before starting. My further remarks upon the requisite 
outfit for the ascent 1 shall reserve till we reach the Grands Muléts. 
Between eight and nine o’clock p.m., on Sunday, the 4th of August 
aforesaid, 1 learnt from Couttet that all arrangements were concluded, 
and that the guides and porters would come to the hotel the followmg 
morning to breakfast at five A.M., as we were to start at six. Every- 
thing being thus settled, 1 now went to rest, but got little or none, at 
least no sleep, although I tried to “take no thought for the morrow,”’ 
my mind was far too actively occupied. The hour having at length 
arrived, and the guides and porters having finished their breakfast and 
started a good half-hour prior to myself for a preconcerted rendezvous 
on the mountain-side, I walked quietly out of the hotel, accompanied 
only by my chief guide. By this means I escaped the “ rabble rout of 
friends and relatives, sweethearts and boys,” who besieged poor Albert 
Smith, as they do all others aspiring to scale the mountain. There 
were, indeed, few people stirring, and no one knew that I was about to 
attempt the asceut. The morning was most beautiful, and 1 greatly 
enjoyed my walk through the woods, gathering Alpime strawberries ex 
route, which were very refreshing. ‘To lie upon a bed of roses is not 
always an unalloyed pleasure, but, after a long march up a mountain- 
side, under a broiling sun, to find oneself suddenly stretched on a bed of 
strawberries, is a luxury not often to be indulged in. This was onee 
my good fortune close to the Glaciers de Bossons. I had nothing to do 
but to stretch out my hand and gather the delicious Alpine fruit as I 
rested my weary limbs. The hill-sides often abound with them, and 
they may be found growing in some places almost as high as the Alpen 
rosen, that lovely flower, which seldom fails to greet the mountaineer 
when he has attained a considerable elevation above the valley, where 
alone it grows, and which he proudly places in his cap—a universal 
custom—ere he returns to the valley. 

We soon came up with our caravan, which consisted of nine guides 
and porters, besides myself. I had not seen any of them till now. The 
guides were introduced by name, and you may be sure that we had a 
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good scrutiny of one another. For my own part, I felt satisfied with the 
selection. They looked like men who might ™ depended upon. I hope 
they had as favourable an impression of myself. 

We now proceeded slowly, in single file, every one, except myself, 
laden with knapsacks, and each carrying something at the top of them, 
one a huge circular loaf of bread a foot and a half in diameter, another 
a bundle of fagots, to which the others would ever and anon add to the 
supply a third carried a large keg of “ Vin ordinaire ;” in short, each 
laden pretty heavily with “ creature-comforts” of one sort or another, for 
after passing a few chalets not far from the Cascade des Pelerins, we bid 
adieu to the little world below and to all means of subsistence beyond 
what our own foresight may have provided. The procession looked 
somewhat striking, and brought home to one’s mind the really formidable 
nature of the undertaking, where so much is required to meet the will of 
any one man who would fain stand on the loftiest summit in Europe, 
where nothing can rise above his head but the blue vault of heaven. 
Steadily tramping upwards we reached the Pierre l’Echelle in about 
three hours, and here, according to custom, made our first halt. 

The guides and porters disengaged themselves from their burdens, and 
commenced a wonderfully vigorous assault upon the viands, certain! 
taking no thought for the morrow !—“ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof” is evidently their notion. I stretched myself on the rock— 
which is a large isolated block of stone, probably pitched down from the 
neighbouring “ aiguilles,” as has been suggested by others—and enjoyed 
the surrounding prospect and the repose. ‘There is usually a ladder kept 
at this spot beneath the rock—unde derivatur “ Pierre |’Echelle”—and 
which is usually carried up to the glacier for the purpose of crossing the 
crevasses; but it was non est inventus in our case, and we were under 
the painful necessity of proceeding without it. Fortunately, as it after- 
wards proved, it was not required. The goat-path which led us to that 
part of the Glacier des Bossons which we had to traverse, was extremely 
narrow, and in some places the precipices were somewhat steep, but there 
was neither danger nor difficulty to any one accustomed to such exploits. 
Poor Albert Smith, of course, was not so when he made his ascent, and 
those who have somewhat roughly criticised his account ought to have 
borne this simple fact in mind. He came direct from the turmoil of 
London life, and, without any training whatever, made his ascent. The 
only wonder is that he accomplished it at all, being a heavy man into the 
bargain. 

Having attained the highest limit of vegetation, where even the birch 
ceased to grow, but where wild flowers were still in wonderful profusion 
(particularly the “ forget-me-not”), we arrived at that part of the glacier 
where the guides considered it desirable to take to the ice with the view 
of crossing. There was something so novel and sublime in the view, not 
altogether unattended with a feeling akin to awe, upon entering what 
may be considered the threshold of our enterprise, that one may perhaps 
be excused for indulging in sentimental thoughts. I am one of those 
who hold to the language of flowers, and so gathered some of those little 
simple messengers of friendship, affection, and love, which seemed to 
breathe the hope (not that it perhaps signified) that, be one’s fortune 
what it might, there were some few who would noé forget us. 

We had no difficulty in placing our feet on the glacier, the spot chosen 
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by the ape being comparatively easy of access. Once on the ice, we 
had fairly taken leave of all animal and vegetable life, and of terra firma 
too, except the rocks of the Grands Muléts, which rise abruptly out of a 
troubled sea of ice, and towards which we were now wending our way. 
Slowly and cautiously, in single file, the guides and porters traversed the 
crevasses, Jean Marie Couttet leading the way, and myself next to him. 
With great skill a route is found through the labyrinth of crevasses, the 
wider ones being generally circumvented, whilst the less formidable are 
stepped or jumped over, or descended a few feet on one side where the 
footing was secure, crossing some lower layer of ice, and mounting the 
other side, each of us in such case assisting the other. The only difficult, 
or what may be called dangerous, part of the glacier (not that I myself 
considered it to be either one or the other, under the circumstances in 
which we found it) is that approaching to, and immediately below, the 
Grands Muléts, where the Glacier des Bossons unites with the Glacier de 
Tacconay. Anything like the bouleversement there displayed it would 
be difficult to imagine. No description by pen or pencil could well 
exaggerate it. Tons and tons of ice seemed to have been jammed, and 
squeezed, and twisted in all manner of tortuous directions, and into all in- 
conceivable shapes, with frightful rents and chasms, a perfect chaos, pre- 
senting a scene of the most extraordinary description. 

These séracs are, I should imagine, more formidable than those of the 
Col du Géant (which I hope yet to see). Auguste Balmat was himself 
greatly struck with the extraordinary disruption of the glacier when he 
ascended it a few days previous to myself with M. Bisson, that remark- 
ably enterprising man, whose beautiful photographs (obtained under cir- 
cumstances at all times attended with extreme difficulty, and often with 
danger) are the wonder and admiration of every enlightened mind in 
Europe. One of his splendid photographs represents a portion of the 
Glacier des Bossons, at its junction with the Glacier de Tacconay, and 
will convey some faint notion of the actual condition of the ice. It will 
be there seen that a good deal of scrambling is necessarily required to 
surmount these séracs. This, however, accomplished, there remains only 
to scale the pinnacled rocks of the Grands Muléts, which is a short but 
rather stiff climb up their side, and requires some care. A faithful 
sketch of them will be found in Albert Smith’s little book (p. 233); also 
in Coleman’s “‘ Scenes from the Snow-fields,” a beautiful work of art, but 
somewhat overdone in colouring, the fault probably in the printing. 

It was just one o’clock p.m. when we arrived at the little hut, consist- 
ing of a few planks rudely put together by the guides, and placed on 
some slabs of stone, which form a small ak comparatively level platform 
on the side and near to the summit of the lower peak of rock. This was 
the first stage of our journey now safely accomplished, and here of course 
we were to pass the night, at an altitude of rather more than ten thousand 
feet, surrounded by nothing but ice and snow. It was with no small 
satisfaction, I confess, that I found myself on the Grands Muléts, those 
solitary sentinels—the outlying pickets of Mont Blanc—upon which I had 
often gazed with a wistful eye from the valley, now far away below us. 

I immediately hoisted my flag (my blue veil attached to my baton) on 
the highest approachable pinnacle, where it floated till sunset, but could 
not, I believe, be seen from Chamounix, though it afterwards was so from 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 
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The utter solitude of this most inconceivably lonely spot was soon 
broken in upon, and a busy scene ensued with the guides and porters, who 
now not only unburdened their bodies, but their minds as well, and re- 
freshed the inner man, chatting, joking, and laughing, till it was high 
time for the latter to wend their way down again into the valley, of which 
they seemed likely to make but short work, judging from the break- 
neck manner in which they skipped down the rocks after taking leave of 
their companions. The sun was shining gloriously, and the dark rocks 
attracting its rays were agreeably warm. I had ms bi off my wet shoes 
and stockings, which were now drying in the sun; they had been 
thoroughly saturated on crossing the glacier, the usual fate of shoes, 
stockings, and feet on all the lower glaciers that ever I tramped across. 
Knowing this, I had provided myself with a change, and a light pair of 
shoes, which were a great comfort. 

I had now ample leisure to enjoy the extraordinary panorama around 
me. The rock on which we were bivouacked was of course surrounded 
on all sides by vast ice-fields. Above the Grands Muléts extended the 
Grand Plateau, beyond which were the Rochers Rouges, and above them 
again the lofty mountain summit which we hoped to reach on the morrow. 
On our right was the Dome du Gouté, now appearing very near to us, 
and its form quite changed from that as seen from the valley. The lofty 
Brévent, up whose cheminée I had twice climbed, now looked quite insig- 
nificant on the other side of the valley, whilst beyond rose many a ser- 
rated ridge of rocky mountains striving for pre-eminence, the lofty Jura 
towering above all in the extreme distance, and carrying off the palm. 

We had not been above a couple of hours on the rocks when we 
descried a party slowly winding their way up towards our mountain erie. 
Anon they arrived. It proved to be a German gentleman, with his three 
guides and porters. He was bent on the same errand as myself, but, 
unlike myself, was doomed to disappointment, as he never reached the 
summit, or anywhere approaching it. At about four p.m. (the more the 
merrier) up came another party, consisting of three English gentlemen, 
with six guides and porters. ‘The fine weather had tempted us all. We 
were now a large party, eighteen all told. As we were staying at dif- 
ferent hotels in Chamounix, none of us happened to be aware of the in- 
tentions of the other to try the ascent, or doubtless we should have united 
our forces, and thus have saved expense, the recent regulation (arranged 
only the day previous to our ascent) requiring three guides for one person, 
five for two, and one for every other person forming a party ; thus, as we 
were five in number, we should only have required eight guides between 
us, whereas there were thirteen now collected at the Grands Muléts, and 
we each of us “‘went off on our own hook,” acting independently. The pay, 
too, of a guide, as well as the number of guides, is now reduced from a 
hundred frances to seventy franes each, for which sum they have to pro- 
vide the porters. For my own part, I am sorry for it; ‘ the labourer is 
surely worthy of his hire;” and after having witnessed what is required of 
these poor fellows, I fear we can only hope that it may answer their pur- 
pose by the more frequency of ascent, which must, however, tell upon 
their health in the course of a few years. I think that I shall never 
forget, to my last hoyr, the worn, jaded, unearthly appearance of my 
party (none of whom wore masks) as we approached the summit. Ever 
man looked like Lazarus, in the marvellous composition by Haydon, now 
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entombed in the Pantheon, instead of adorning, as it ought to do, the 
walls of our National er i where it will assuredly one day rest. 

We were not particularly fortunate in the sunset at the Grands Muléts. 
There was much vapour about, and some dense cloud-banks, so that we 
lost all the glorious tints which others have seen and glowingly de- 
scribed. As the sun went down the air soon began to get cold, and I 
turned in to the little hut, and thus missed a comparatively fine effect of 
colour, which one of the party afterwards described to me. This gentle- 
man possessed considerable artistic skill. He made one or two sketches 
at the Grands Muiéts, and subsequently a sketch while on the summit 
of Mont Blanc, exceedingly accurate, and probably the best of the few 
that may possibly have been made, or may hereafter be attempted by 
others, whose good fortune it may be to reach the summit. The spirited 
sketches by Mr. Browne, published by M‘Lean, in 1853, are exceedingly 
characteristic of the nature of the ascent, but convey no idea whatever 
of the view from the summit. 

It was not long before the guides found their way into the cabin, one 
after another, and the little place was soon crammed full. ‘The German 
gentleman, who was well provided with warm rugs and various cover- 
ings, seemed to prefer passing the night under a snug slab of stone, just 
below the cabin; no bad place of shelter either. “ First come, first 
served,” was my somewhat selfish notion, and I had secured for myself 
bed—and board too, for there was nothing else but the planks to lie 
upon—at the farther extremity of the cabin, having previously stuffed 
up with paper (as others, I found, had done before me) all the cracks 
and crannies, thus excluding the daylight which ¢treamed in through 
the apertures of the planks, and through which the hollow wind whisked 
in playful eddies around me. The hut is about twelve feet long, by six 
or seven broad. It is built against the side of the rock, has two small 
windows on the opposite side, ‘and a door at one end. Near the door is 
a small primitive-looking stove, in which a fire was lit the moment we 
arrived, not only to air the apartment, which it needed—for it was very 
moist inside, and fearfully “ suggestive of rheumatics”—but also to cook 
my dinner, preferring as I do at all times a warm toa cold one. The 
fare, however, though simple enough, was not to my taste. Somehow 
or another I had no great appetite, w rhich was somewhat unfortunate, as 
it will be shortly seen that I had no chance of another meal for eighteen 
hours, during seven of which I was to go through as great fatigue as 
mortal man can well be put to, in making the ascent (which occupied 
seven hours), and the descent to the Grands Muléts, which occupied 
three hours more (for we came down at a rattling pace), eleven hours in 
all, if we include the one passed on the summit. ‘Time stole on, and 
with it came the night. We all laid down to sleep, leaving one solitary 
lamp burning. It was a curious scene to witness a long row of more or 
less jaded mortals stretched on the bare boards and closely packed to- 
gether, with no manner of respect to persons (all here being upon a 
perfect equality). ‘“‘ Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows,” 
thought Ito peal as I laid myself down between two of the guides, 
under the notion that they would keep me warm, as in sooth they did. 
It was only my feet, which, though well wrapped, got culd. 

There was a deal of talking de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam alts, 
much loud laughter, which effectually banished sleep, as far as I was con- 
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cerned, and when at last the most noisy became quiet and fell off into 
the arms of Morpheus, the loud snores of the guides immediately suc- 
ceeded, each “ snorting like a horse” after the day’s fatigue. I have heard 
that there is nothing to equal the snore of a sailor when he accidentally 
rolls on his back in a hammock, but the snore of a guide assuredly beats 
him hollow.. The fleas, which are said to infest the hut, and which were 
a source of trouble to some of the snorers, did not take any fancy to me. 
‘* Blessings, however, on the man who invented sleep,” albeit I had none. 
As there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so we may 
presume that there can be but one the other way, and I would now fain 
endeavour to bring the mind of my readers from the ridiculous posture of 
affairs in the hut to the sublimity of passing a night at the Grands Muléts, 
on a barren rock upwards of ten thousand feet above ihe level of the sea, 
and surrounded in all directions by vast fields of ice and snow. Let any 
one view this solitary position from Chamounix as the sun goes down, 
when all visitors turn out to watch its departing rays, and then turn in to 
their comfortable supper and bed, after an agreeable excursion to the 
Mer de Glace, the Jardin, the Flegére, or the Brévent; cheerless enough 
indeed they will admit that it looks, and in good truth will find it. 
Several times during the short night we passed there the silence was 
broken in upon by the sudden falling of an avalanche, or the breaking 
of the pyramids of ice, or splitting of the rocks of the neighbourin 
aiguilles, I cannot say which; but the noise was startling, although the 
occupants of the hut were perfectly out of harm’s way. No possible 
avalanche of ice, snow, or rock could well touch them. Notwithstanding 
this conscious security, there was a feeling of awe connected with the 
sudden noise breaking in upon the dead silence of the night in this 
death-like solitude, enhanced by a feeling of doubt as to our security for 
the morrow, when we should have to run the gauntlet of some of these 
unwelcome visitors. Be this as it may, 1 was by no means sorry when 
Jean Marie Couttet rose from the floor and announced to me that it was 
time to prepare for a start. I was instantly on my legs, and only too 
glad to think that the night’s rest, if rest it could be called, on my hard 
couch was fairly at anend. My sides were beginning to ache, and I had 
quite given up all idea of getting even what Albert Smith calls “forty 
winks,” in which he tells us that he indulged on the summit. One by one 
the guides began to rise, to yawn, to shake, to stretch, and, must | add, 
to scratch themselves. O those fleas! But it was some time before they 
appeared to be really awake, or even in a state of semi-consciousness. 
When, however, they were so, they became very busy packing their knap- 
sacks and rigging themselves out. A very queer “ get up” it was, too, 
that many of them appeared in! the greater part wearing skull-caps and 
calico masks over their faces, with holes cut for the eyes, nostrils, and 
mouth. For my own part, I dispensed with the mask, contenting myself 
for the present with a handkerchief tied over my ‘ wide-awake” and 
fastened under my chin, which kept the face and ears warm, Couttet 
having previously given me a black silk skull-cap to wear, which, together 
with the coil of rope in his hand, I thought looked very ominous! (would 
that it had been of any other colour), and which I would most gladly have 
dispensed with, but he assured me that it was “ bien nécessaire.” Indeed, 
I subsequently found that it was so, although if the colour had been dif- 
ferent it would have been more cheery. I trusted to my beard and 
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moustache for the protection of the remaindcr of the face, my only 
anxiety — about the nose, across which I was subsequently compelled 
to tie a handkerchief, to prevent its being frostbitten. A pair of blue 
spectacles were provided to protect the eyes, but not being used to these 
disagreeable appendages, I found them liable in ticklish places to make 
me miss my footing, so that I soon discarded them, and was satisfied with 
my blue veil, which answered every purpose, as my eyes did not get in the 
least degree inflamed. Knowing that it would be a great object to avoid 
all weight of clothing, I had brought with me sundry vests, which I 
thought likely to answer the purpose best. As I doubt if the arrange- 
ment could well be ae upon, I will mention, for the benefit of 
future aspirants, how I ensconced myself—viz. first and foremost was a 
merino waistcoat, then two light flannel shirts, a chamois leather waist- 
coat (an appropriate vest for the High Alps), and over these a double- 
breasted cloth waistcoat, a light kind of “lounging coat,” and light over- 
coat. For the nether garments, a pair of stout trousers, two pairs of 
drawers, two pairs of socks, a strong pair of felt gaiters to keep the 
snow out, and hobnail boots well greased. For the hands, a pair of easy- 
fitting kid gloves, and a pair of stout felt fingerless gauntlets, lined inside 
with wool. In addition to this, my guides carried for me a light kind of 
cape in case of need, and glad I was to avail myself of it, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

The only failure in my outfit was as regards my feet, and for these I 
should advise a flannel sock in addition to what I have stated, which I 
think, provided the shoes are perfectly easy, might answer the purpose. 

Being now apparelled, I suggested to Couttet that I had better take a 
petit déjetner before starting. To my surprise he interdicted it! assert- 
ing that I ought only to take a cup of tea. 

‘A cup of tea?” was my reply. “ What, go up Mont Blanc with a 
cup of tea?” 

“Yes; nothing else. You will find it easier to make the ascent than 
if you take any meal.” 

I yielded, of course, to his superior judgment, and doubtless he was 
right. Every one being now equipped and ready, we emerged from our 
hotel ; for, gentle reader, the cabin is dignified by that name among the 
guides, and many persons in England have asked me seriously if there is 
not a good hotel at the Grands Muléts! which reminds me of the sedate 
“ Head of a House” at Oxford, who inquired of the “ Oxonian in Nor- 
— whether the hotels in Lapland were comfortable? 

Nothing, indeed, surprised me more than the general ignorance about 
Mont Blanc. One of my friends was only surprised that I had not been 
up before! when I was at Chamounix, and was about as much interested 
in my performance as if I had told him that I had made a successful 
ascent of Primrose-hill. Another asked me if I slept a night on the 
summit! Listen, my friends, to what Professor Tyndall says. He is the 
first iceman of the age; as experienced, if not more so, than the most ex- 
perienced guide; equal to Auguste Balmat himself; and if you, or any 
one else, contemplate the ascent, “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest”’ his remarks. 

“I think it right,” says this high authority, “to say one earnest word 
in connexion with this ascent, and the more so, as I believe a notion is 
growing prevalent that half what is said and written about the danger of 
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the Alps is mere humbug. No doubt exaggeration is not rare, but I 
would emphatically warn my readers against acting upon the supposition 
that it is general. The dangers of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and other 
mountains are real, and, if not properly provided against, may be terrible.” 

Terrible, indeed, they may be, trivial they are not, under the best of 
circumstances. } 

Mr. Coleman truly remarks: “That there remains quite enough in 
the natural obstacles which environ Mont Blanc to test both the strength 
and the nerves of the aspirant; and that they who imagine that the 
ascent-is really more easy, or the danger less, than when Jacques Balmat 
discovered the route, labour under a very wrong impression.” 








LINES PENCILLED ON THE SUMMIT OF CADER IDRIS.* 


Fatuer Almighty! here thine hand 
Hath wrought with matchless might, 

It seems upon this mountain land 

I near thy awful footstool stand, 
Though veil’d thy skirts from mortal sight : 

My insect brethren near me wheel 
Their little hour away, 

While these thy wonders make me feel 
Yet lowlier than they; 

Above, around, below, I hear 

Voices that whisper thou art near! 


Thou, where remotest oceans swell, 
And on the lightning’s wing, 

And ’mid these fearful steeps as well, 

Lord God immutable dost dwell, 
Present with all to that far spring, 

Where quenchless light its fount uprears, 

Amid frail worlds of numbered years— 
Where orbs have travelled cycles vast, 

Where glorious spheres harmonious move, 
Still flush’d with living light, 

In turn to perish but to prove 
Thy being infinite, 

Of which no seraph knows the tale, 

O’er which high thought grows dim and pale— 
Thou great unknown that from thy throne, 
Past, present, future, seest alone i} 





* Cader Idris, the giant’s seat or chair; an ancient volcano, about three thou- 
sand feet high. Lava, pumice, and basalt are found upon it, and a crater remains 
full of water. The view from the summit is magnificent, commanding sea and 
land, lake and crag, and in all directions views of great grandeur. 

+ “Does it not appear from these phenomena, that there is a being incorporeal, 
living, intelligent, omnipresent, who in infinite space, as it were in his sensory, 
sees the things themselves, intimately and thoroughly perceives them, and com- 
prehends them wholly by their immediate presence to himself; of which things, 
the images only, carried through the organs of sense into our little sensoriums, 
are there seen and beheld by that which in us perceives and thinks?”—ASir Isaac 
Newton. 
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What space of time to thee appears 
In twice ten thousand etm years, 
Though on their ever-rushing wi 
Are borne the wrecks of mortal things! 
Eternal Being! what am I, 
Here, where the very silence speaks, 
Things saints and sages see decry 
Their dogmas and philosophy !— 
Yet here these steeps, and towering peaks, 
Impress upon the awe-struck — 
Lessons of hope, and faith combined, 
Beyond unnumbered homilies, 
And teach to animated clay 
That lesson of humility— 
The ignorance of the wise! 


Thou’rt seen amid the dewy light 
Silvering yonder crests sublime, 

Immensity in pride of might, 

Towering towards heaven’s far infinite, 
From earth convulsed, and rent by time. 

White clouds, like aspirations blest, 

Float pure along the mountain’s brow, 

Travelling from the far balmy west 

To realms where weary spirits rest, 

And thou as here art present now, 

Greeted with holy harps and songs, 

And music’s note from angel tongues, 
Heard through heaven’s amaranthine bowers, 
Where live no evanescent flowers, 

To shed a lovely summer bloom 

Upon the children of the tomb, 

But where all breathes of life and thee, 
Almighty im ubiquity. 


God of the sunlit mountains! sense 
Here sees thy vast benevolence, 
So stamp’d with grandeur; how profound 
These awful precipices round ! 
Here all appears of holiest birth, 
Afar from man’s unjoyous earth : 

Do thou impress my mind aright, 

Father omniscient, sire of light! 
And as I mark in glorious state, 

Like countless eyes in ardent gaze, 
On thy eternal seat, 

The unnumbered orbs that round me blaze, 

Those mountain glories, the displays 
Ocean and tempest make of thee— 
Grant that in all I hear or see, 

To feel how great and wise thou art, 
That dust is all I am below, 

And that for me the only part, 
As my short hours too fleetly go, 

Is resignation to thy still 
Omnipotent, omniscient will! 


Crrus REDDING. 
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THE SLAVE POWER.* 


Tue division of the Northern States into two parties, abolitionists and 
non-abolitionists, had, previously to the prohibition of slavery in the same 
States, not only the effect of taking away all character from the civil war 
which has so be 
that sympathy to which it would otherwise have been entitled to, but it has 
also been a of a number of ponderous tomes on this side of the 
Atlantic, the object of which has been to prove the Northern States must 
have an abolitionist policy, and that whatever may be the termination 
of the war, it must end in the emancipation of the slaves, These opti- 
mists, of whom the Count Agénor de Gasparin may be considered as the 
representative in France, and Professors Mills and Cairnes im this eoun- 
try, are not satisfied with giving the North credit for what had not ap- 
peared in their programmes, and which, if it had done so, might as 
materially have affected their progress, as it would have done their posi- 
tion, in the face of Europe, but, like a certain party in America itself, 
they insist that Europe ought to have acted towards the North just as if 
the conclusions they had arrived at by a long and arduous study of the 
subject, and by purely philosophical considerations of the results to which 
events were leading, were acknowledged facts, and principles openly 
avowed and acted upon! 

There is no question but that the leading differences in the character 
of the Northern and Southern people, as well as that antagonism of in- 
terests between the two sections which has issued in a series of political 
conflicts extending over half a century, are traceable to the existence of 
slavery in one half of the Union, and its disappearance from the other; 
and that the present civil war is not one of tariffs—a view of the subject 
pertinaciously put forward by writers in the interest of the South, but now 
tacitly abandoned; no more are there any doubts but that (we will not sa 
the real cause of the war) the real issue at stake is every day forcing itself 
_ into prominence with a distinctness which can no longer be evaded. What- 
ever we may think of the tendency of democratic institutions, or of the in- 
fluence of territorial magnitude on the American charaeter, no theory 
framed upon these or upon any other incidents of the contending parties, 
however ingeniously constructed, will suffice to conceal the fact, that it 
is slavery which is at the bottom of this quarrel, and that on its determi- 
nation it depends whether the power which derives its strength from slavery 
shal! be set up with enlarged resources and increased prestige, or be now 
once for all effectually broken. This is the one view of the case which 
writers of the Mills, Cairnes, and Gasparin school hold by, and it is in the 
main correct; but as far as the Northerners have been concerned in 





* The Slave Power: its Character, Career, and probable Designs; being an 
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College, Galway, &c. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 

European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa; with remarks on the Slave 
Trade and the Supply of Cotton. By Captain J. F. Napier Hewett, F.R.G.S. 
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developing it, except for the repudiated actio. of certain generals, as 
Fremont and Hunter, and the political manifestations of a Sumner, a 
Wood, and others, no more has been done—till the late prohibition of 
slavery by Congress—than if the war had been a purely aggressive one, a 
simple war of conquest, inaugurated to compel certain slave-holding and 
seceding States into a union which was abhorrent to them. “The 
watchword of the South,” said the Zimes for September 19, 1861, “ is 
_ independence; of the North, union ; and in these two war-cries the real 
issue is contained.” 

The attitude assumed by the Northerners—even by the abolitionist 
section of the North—was painful to contemplate. The institution, they 
avowed, was repugnant to am but still far more so was the humanit 
whose aggregate constitutes that institution. While they repudiated the 
system, they despised and abhorred the negro. If they emancipated the 
creature, they wished also to get rid of his very presence. The consi- 
deration of deporting the Free Blacks, whether to Liberia, to the Danish 
West Indies, or elsewhere, has been constantly before their eyes, only 
take them away, keep them out of our houses, our railway cars, our 
omnibuses, our streets, and our very presence! This was a sad frame of 
mind in which to pass a bill prohibiting slavery in the distracted States. 

Secession was proclaimed upon the election of a republican president, 
who, far from being the uncompromising champion of abolition, had de- 
clared himself ready to maintain the existing régime of slavery with the 
whole power of the Federal government. On the retirement of the 
Southern representatives and senators from Congress, the republican 
party became supreme in the legislature; and in what way did they 
employ this suddenly acquired power? In passing a law for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Union? or even in repealing the odious fugitive 
slave law? Nothing of the kind; but in passing the Morrill tariff—in 
enacting a measure by which they designed to aggrandise the commercial 
population of the North at the expense of the South. 

Since the breaking out of hostilities, again, when slaves have escaped 
to the Federal army, instead of being received by the general with open 
arms as brothers for whose freedom he is fighting, they have been placed 
upon the footing of property, and declared to be contraband of war! 

When a Federalist general, transcending his legitimate powers, has 
issued a proclamation declaring that slaves shall be free, it is not a pro- 
clamation to slaves as such, but only to the slaves of “rebels,’’ while no 
sooner was this half-hearted act of manumission known at head-quarters 
than it was disavowed and overruled. Whatever, then, may lie below, 
there was little on the surface in the attitude assumed by the North at 
the onset to claim the sympathies of Europe ; whatever there may be in 
store for the future, as there is little even in the present, that the prohi- 
bition of slavery has become the law of the land, that looks hopeful for 
the kind treatment the negro will receive at the hands of America, were 
the Union re-established to-morrow. 

“ Every person,” says Captain Napier Hewett, in his interesting work 
on the European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, “‘ acquainted 
with the late United States must be well aware that a greater prejudice 
against colour exists in the North than in the South. Most of us must 
be aware that the South is defending itself against oppression, and that 
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the cry of freedom to the slave has been merely raised as political capital, 
and is now put forward in the hope of enlisting the sympathies of the 
British.” 

This may be to a certain extent true, and yet still it does not militate 
against the views entertained by Mr. John Stuart Mills, “Professor 
Cairnes, Count Agénor de Gasparin, and other political economists, that 
the conflict between North and South has its root in the essential oppo- 
sition between the economic character of a Slave and of a Free State. It 
is only its development that justifies the definition given to the war b 
Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone, “the North fights for empire, the Sout 
for independence.” The statesmen’s formula may express the actual 
phenomenon, but it leaves its cause unexplained. 

As neither Burke on the one side, nor Macintosh on the other, could 
embody all the principles involved in the French revolution, so there are 
so many different views entertained both in the North and South in the 
—- conflict that it is impossible to express them all. For example, a 
arge party deny at the onset the correctness of that part of the above 
definition which intimates that the South fights for independence. The 
liberty fought for, they say, is not the liberty of resistance but the liberty 
of aggression. And then a Mr. Brooks is quoted in proof of the fact, 
from his having publicly said : 

If Fremont be elected president of the United States, I am for the people, in 
their majesty rising above the law and leaders, taking the power into their own 


hands, going by concert or not by concert, and laying the strong arm of 
Southern freemen upon the treasury and archives of the government. 


For one Mr. Brooks speaking in such boastful tones, a hundred might 
be found who would be but too joyful at acquiring mere independence. 
Equally misleading is it to say that slavery, simply as such, is the ground 
of the quarrel, if by that it is understood that one party is determined to 
uproot, and the other to defend, the peculiar institution. There are aboli- 
tionists and anti-abolitionists in the South as there were in the North. 
The envoys from the former sent to Europe since the conflict has been 
raging, have, to conciliate the powers, declared that the South is prepared 
for a gradual emancipation—that is to say, the emancipation of the 
children of slaves ; yet Professor Cairnes quotes the opinions of Jefferson 
Davis and of the vice-president, Mr. Stephens, to show how ready they 
are to reopen the African slave-trade ! 

It is the existence of so many different opinions, although they may 
have all resulted in civil war—* the irrepressible conflict between op- 

osing and enduring forces,” as Mr. Seward would have it—that renders 
it so difficult to fathom all the meanings of the present war, and to specu- 
late upon its possible issues. 

Professor Cairnes opens his argument by examining the nature of 
slave labour, the conditions under which it can be profitably employed, 
and the area of operation which the slaveowner requires in order to pre- 
serve the advantage he may have once enjoyed. This part of the discus- 
sion may be familiar to the reader of Mr. Olmsted’s books, but the 
knowledge of it is so essential to an understanding of the “ irrepressible 
conflict”’ that it may be doubted whether it can be too often stated. 


The economical defects of slave labour (says Mr. Cairnes) may be summed 
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up under the three following heads : It is given reluctantly ; it is unskilfal ; it 
is wanting in versatility. It is given reluctantly, and consequently the industry 
of the slave can only be depended on so long as he is watched. If the work be 
such that a large gang can be employed with efficiency within a small space, the 
expense of superintendence will be slight. The cost of slave labour thus varies 
directly with the degree in which the work to be done requires dispersion of the 
labourers. Moreover, the slave seeks, by concealing his ers, to reduce to 
the lowest the standard of requisition. Secondly, slave labour is unskilful, not 
only because the slave has no inducement to exert his higher faculties, but be- 
cause of the ignorance to which he is condemned. . . . But, further, slave 
labour is eminently defective in versatility. The difficulty of teaching the slave 
anything is so great, that the only chance of turning his labour to proof is, when 
he has once learned a lesson, to keep him to that lesson for life. 


As far back as 1803, Randolph of Roanoke, himself a slaveowner, as 
chairman of a select committee, called slave Jabour demonstrably the 
dearest of any; and it is easily seen, from this analysis, that it is excluded 
from manufactures and commerce, and its advantage is found in the 
cultivation of corn, tobaceo, and similar crops, which admit of the possi- 
bility of working large numbers in a small space: in the cultivation of 
cereals, which require smaller numbers, it is beaten out of the field. It 
is due to this economic character of slave labour, and the difference of 
climate, which permits it to be called forth, that we find slavery surviving 
in undiminished vitality in the South after it has disappeared from the 
Northern States. But two more characteristics of slave labour remain, 
which have even a greater immediate influence in the struggle. It is 
eminently wasteful; it can only be employed on the best lands, and it 
rapidly wears them out; it admits of no science of agriculture ; when the 
workman can only work upon one kind of crop rotation is impossible, and 
skilled labour alone can be profitably employed on inferior lands. An 
abundant supply of virgin and fertile soil is absolutely necessary. Add 
to this that slave labour is exclusive, that it cannot coexist with free 
labour, that the free workman finds his position despised, and degenerates 
into a “mean white,” and we may begin to understand the contest 
between the North and the South, which has been waged for forty years. 
The immense territories at the west of the States have been the prize 
contended for. Shall they become Free or Slave States? 


Whenever free and slave societies have come into conflict in the same field, a 
mutual antagonism has sprung up between them. Hach has endeavoured to 
outstrip the other in the career of colonisation, and, by first occupying the 
ground, to keep the field open for its future expansion against the encroach- 
ments of its rival. “It has thus,” says Mr. Weston, “ become a race whether 
the negro from Texas and Arkansas, or the white labourer from Kansas and the 
free West, shall first reach New Mexico and the Gulf of California.” 


Another motive, acting in the same direction, and often exerting a 
more powerful influence than the economic cause, was the desire to in- 
crease party influence in the Senate by the creation of States; but the 
economie and political motives frequently run together, and, producing 
a defined policy, may be themselves lost sight of in a simple adherence 
to party. When Senator Brown, of Mississippi, addressed his constitu- 
ents, it may be doubted whether he had fully analysed his springs of 
action : 
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*T want Cuba,” he said, ‘I want Tamaulipus, Potosi, and one or two other 
Mexican States ; and I want them all for the same reason—for the planting 
and spreading of slavery. And a, footing in Central America will powerfully 
aid us in acquiring these other States. Yes; I want these countries for the 
spread of acre would spread the blessings of slavery, like the religion of 
our Divine Master, to the uttermost ends of the world; and rebellious and 
wicked as the Yankees have been, I would even extend it to them.” 


Sez Dixon H. Lewis, 
“Tt perfectly true is 
Thet slavery’s airth’s grettest boon,” sez he. 


If slave labour is the dearest of all, is wasteful, exclusive, unskilful, 
deficient in versatility, and requires immense supplies of new territories 
of virgin and fertile soils, this ought to be sufficient to prove that it was 
never intended to be a durable institution. 

What most interests us in the present crisis is the cotton crop failing 
in America while slave labour is denied by us to other countries, and 
how are these two deficiencies to be remedied? There have not been 
wanting a few plain-spoken men, such as A. Trollope, Captain Hewett, 
Captain Burton, and others, to speak in manly and rational terms upon 
this much-vexed question. The two first have depicted negro idleness, 
and negro insolence, when free labour is exacted from him, in all its offen- 
siveness, “ What,” says A. Trollope, “‘ would a farmer say in England, 
if his ploughman declined to work, and protested that he preferred going 
to his master’s granary and feeding himself and his children on his 
master’s corn ?”’ 

Is there no middle line, then, between doing nothing and slavery? 
This is the great question which is forced upon us by the pressing wants 
of our factory population. “ It certainly never could have been intended 
by Providence,” Captain Hewett remarks, “that the negro should be 
the only creature on earth to live in idleness;” and if so, the question 
is, by what mode or process is his labour to be obtained and made 
available ? 

The gallant captain then goes on to argue that, as he will not work 
without compulsion, coercion must be the means adopted—moral, not phy- 
sical compulsion, brought about by necessity; just as in Barbadoes and 
the smaller West India islands—the only ones that are flourishing ; 
they are so because there are no waste lands for the negro’ to squat on, 
and therefore he must, like ourselves, either work or starve. 

The great deficiency in the views of these writers is, that they all deal 
solely with the degraded negroes of the coast, the race of whom Earl de 
Grey said, “It is not the reckless cruelty of the people that shocks us, 
nor their slave dealings, nor marauding propensities, nor their degrading 
superstitions and incurable indolence, but it is the picture of one un- 
broken spread of vulgar, disunited, and drunken savagery, over the entire 
land.” The negroes of Nigritia, or Negroland Proper, of all that vast 
country lately explored by Barth, from Lake Tsad to the Niger, have 
scarcely a moral feature (except the one damning practice of slave-hunts) 
in common with the negro of the coast. They are almost everywhere 
industrious ; pastoral, agricultural, artisans, or mercantile. It is not, 
therefore, because the corrupt freed negro, or the negro debased by a 
mistaken philanthropy, will not work, that negroes may not be found to 
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work ; what is wanted is to turn from the Gambia to the Niger and to 
ner oA hibited by the Anti-Sl Soc 
migration of n ing prohibi e Anti-Slav iety, 

there oa alternative but to Saitindni free ‘hhewr into the ‘land of the 
negro. Yet Captain Hewett remarks justly enough upon this theory, 
that if to take the negro to countries where he will be compelled to work, 
is coercion and therefore slavery ; that if this is the case “we are all 
slaves; the bonds of slavery bind us all; the readers of these pages, 
myself, and all the British public, are slaves to the stern taskmaster, 
Necessity; and I ask again, is the negro to be the only animal on God’s 
earth—incapable of being turned to account for edible purposes or for 
the service of man—except the monkey aud beasts of prey, to live like 
the lilies of the field.” It certainly seems as if this was the object pro- 
pounded by the philanthropists—immunity of the negro from all toil 
and human responsibilities! On the coast of West Africa you ma 
thrash a white or half a dozen Irishmen, occasionally do a Britis 

liceman within an inch of his life, and be only fined five pounds; but 
if you venture to lift a cane upon a poor black boy, who will not only 
not work, but adopt the language ahem of the most aggravating 
and exasperating insolence, you will be fined twenty pounds! The 
negro is, indeed, in the present day in our colonies, a far more im- 
portant being in the scale of humanity than the white. 

“If,” says Captain Hewett, “ England really and sincerely wishes to 
annihilate slavery, and at once to do justice to her colonists, let a duty 
be imposed on slave-grown produce, and in a very brief space of time 
slavery will be surely and finally abolished; but the ‘ people’ are too 
selfish ; the candidates for parliament too dependent on the sweet voices 
of their constituents ; and ministers too pliant and ambitious of office, 
ever to allow us even to hope for this desirable consummation. And the 
Anti-Slavery Association, with exceeding self-glorification, cry—and their 
deluded followers loudly applaud (a sentiment propounded and actuall 
cheered to the echo at a Social Science Association meeting at lismened 
—‘ Let the West Indies be ruined so that the glorious principles of free- 
dom be established !’ ” 

But the very principles so justly termed glorious are not established. 
Slavery is put down in the West Indies, “a at the same time the West 
Indians are legally debarred from obtaining free labourers by immigra- 
tion. Is this liberty? It is liberty all on one side—to the negro to be 
idle, and to the West Indian to be ruined! “To this sentiment,’’ 
Captain Hewett remarks, “ as far as freedom is concerned I heartily cry, 
Amen; but I do not approve the freedom the philanthropists desire (for 
what have they done for the black ?), and should interpret their wish, 
‘ Let the West Indies be ruined, so that the glorious principles of self- 
righteousness be established, humbug exalted, and hypocrisy triumphant.’ 
I say that these men are pharisees, men of small intellectual calibre ; for 
mark their inconsistency : white men are driven to emigrate by the task- 
master— Necessity ; the French are permitted to take emigrants from 
India and China ; and the same favour is grudgingly accorded to British 
colonists. Why not from Africa? Why should the negro not be allowed 
to escape slavery, and all the horrors already described as existing in his 
own country, and accept the advantages offered by emigrating to British 
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colonies ? Besides, wherever Africans are liberated, whether at Jamaica 
or the West Coast of Africa, or elsewhere, they are not sent back to the 
lace whence they came, but remain in that country to which they had 

n carried, and are, in fact, immigrants, or are made to enlist, Ma 
not the negro say, ‘ Why should I be deprived of emigration, by which 
may better my condition ? Why should not I enjoy advantages offered 
to my white, and even my black fellows?” Will he not ery, ‘Save me 
from my friends! What have I done that I should not be allowed a voice 
in choosing my destiny? If I am unfit to choose surely I am unfit for 
freedom. Am I not a man and a brother ?’” 

The legislative prohibition of slavery in the United States will impe- 
riously necessitate that the whole question of negro,free labour shall be 
reconsidered. Whether the Southern States are subjected or not, and the 
first effect of the legislation against slavery—one of the greatest boons of 
modern times—wil]l be to render the resistance more desperate than ever, 
still Slaveholding States cannot remain long in juxtaposition with what 
may then be truly proclaimed as “ Free States.” The first step taken on 
the American mainland will also have effect gradually upon the Spanish 
and other possessions and States. The importance of obtaining free 
labour will augment in proportion as slavery becomes extinct. It 
will be utterly impossible that the doctrines of the philanthropists, that 
the negro shall neither work nor emigrate, can long obtain in the pre- 
sence of the new state of things that will be thus inaugurated. Surely 
free labour in the New World is better than slavery and starvation in 
Africa. ‘ After all,” Captain Hewett pertinently asks, “ what have the 
philanthropists done for the blacks? By not having steered that medium 
course, which is always safest, they have abandoned millions of men to 
insecurity, misery, and hopeless bondage in their own country.” They 
have re-established the horrors of the Middle Passage in our cruisers ; 
they have sacrificed thousands of England’s noblest and bravest to the 
pestilential miasma of the West Coast; they have truckled to France, 
and they have injured the negro. They have lavishly wasted blood and 
treasure, they have broken the fetters of the slave, but by going too far 
they have entailed ruin and death upon thousands and thousands of 
whites, and slavery and misery upon hundreds of thousands of blacks. 

While the missionaries on the West Coast of Africa are, according to the 
authority above quoted, spoiling and corrupting ‘the negroes by making 
them fancy themselves something superior to the whites, Livingstone on 
the Zambesi, and Baillie on the Niger, are proceeding upon the more 
sensible and sound footing of making Christianity go hand in hand with 
industry. This, too, on streams that open to commerce and to capital 
almost boundless cotton-producing countries, and where the people, 
although addicted to slave-hunts, are industrious by their own nature. 

Captain Hewett expresses his firm belief that if steps were taken to 
obtain an adequate supply of labour by the enlistment of free emigrants, 
Sierra Leone, the Gambia, and the country around our newly-acquired 
territory, Lagos, would produce sufficient cotton to furnish all Europe. 
And he adds, “If this is so, why do not Mr. Cobden and the Man- 
chester capitalists, who it is stated are about to irrigate and drain a vast 
extent of land in Algeria for the purpose of planting cotton, confer their 
favours on British colonies instead of French, and leaving the West 
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Indies ont of the question, at least give a chance to our own settlements, 
where the ground requires no expensive preparation, and where cotton 
? 


“ Mr. Cobden certainly permits his admiration for his friend, the em- 
peror, to extinguish his patriotism; and doubtless the latter astute indi- 
vidual, fully aware that the cottonocracy governs the country, rejoices to 
afford every facility for the investment of English capital, knowing that 
so long as that interest is dominant (the Brightest ornament of which 
rem that it did not signify whether this country became a fief of 
France, so long as the mills continued working) war is impossible, and that 
once independent and proud England will, while under such guidance, 
meekly become the catspaw and slave of his wily policy and tortuous 
schemes.” 

The prohibition of slavery in the United States may, under Providence, 
operate beneficially to a large proportion of the human race. The 
increased difficulties which will be presented at the onset, till new cotton- 
fields are brought into existence in various parts of the world, and free 
labour is brought into full action, may help to keep down that redundancy 
of factory population which is the great social and political sore in the 
side of England. The surplus might very well be found employment, in 
conjunction with native free labour, in the most healthy cotton-producing 
countries—as in Queensland, in the African Highlands, and elsewhere. 
The Southern States will no longer monopolise the cotton market. Other 
nations and people will be called upon to participate in the benefits of our 
vast industry. North, South, East, and West Africa have all their cotton- 
producing destriets; from Egypt to the Zambesi and Natal, from Tunis to 
the Cape, from Morocco to the Orange River, a continual succession of 
tracts are to be met with favourable to the growth of this important 
staple. Asia contains other regions besides Hindustan, and Australia 
contains other districts besides Queensland, capable of producing good 
cotton. Above all, the interior of Africa must be opened by a flotilla of 
small iron boats on the Niger, and the several populous empires of Negro- 
land must be brought with their various produce into contact with civilisa- 
tion and into the brotherhood of nations. 

The legislative prohibition of slavery in the United States, while it will 
undoubtedly pave the way for the future extinction of the slave power 
throughout the New World, will have at first the natural effect of aggra- 
vating the hostile spirit of the South, and of rendering self-defence 
tantamount almost to vitality. The problem presented to us, indeed, by 
the South conquered by the North is one that presents many formidable 
difficulties to solve. Military rule over so large an extent of country 
would be alike difficult and expensive, and how are the Free States to 
provide for the no wren and the future of the negroes? If we look 
to a much more likely result, the permanent separation of the Slave 
States from the Free States, Professor Cairnes’ view of the future is 
scarcely more hopeful. 

After discussing the character of slave labour, as we have before de- 
scribed, the learned professor goes on to consider the qualities of the 
agency with which, in the colonisation of North America, it was brought 
into competition—viz. the labour of peasant proprietors and the external 
conditions under which the two productive agencies came into competi- 
tion on the soil of North America: 
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The line dividing the Slave from the Free States marks also an important divi- 
sion in the agricultural capabilities of North America. North of this line, the 
products for which the soil and climate are best adapted are cereal crops, while 
south of it the prevaili mee are tobacco, rice, cotton, and sugar ; these 
two classes of crops are ly distinguished in the methods of culture suitable 
to each. The cultivation of the one class, of which cotton may be taken as a 
type, requires for its efficient conduct that labour should be combined and 
organised on an extensive scale. On the other hand, for the raising of cereal 
crops this condition is not so essential. Even where labour is abundant, and that 
labour free, the large capitalist does not in this mode of farming appear, on the 
whole, to have any preponderating advantage over the small proprietor, who, with 
his family, cultivates his own farm, as the example of the best cultivated states 
in Europe proves. Whatever superiority he may have in the.power of com- 
bining and divecting labour seems to be compensated by the greater energy and 
spirit which the sense of property gives to the exertions of the small proprietor. 

ut there is another essential circumstance in which these two classes of crops 
differ. A single labourer, Mr. Russell tells us, can cultivate twenty acres of 
wheat or Indian corn, while he cannot manage more than two of tobacco, or three 
of cotton. It appears from this that tobacco and cotton fulfil that condition 
which we saw was essential to the economical employment of slaves—the pos- 
sibility of working large numbers within a limited space ; whi'e wheat and Indien 
corn, in the cultivation of which the labourers are dispersed over a wide surface, 
fail in this respect. We thus find that cotton, and the class of crops of which 


cotton may be taken as the type, favour the employment of slaves in the competi- — 


tion with peasant proprietors in two leading ways: first, they need extensive 
combination and organisation of labour — requirements which slavery is 
eminently calculated to supply, but in respect to which the labour of 
proprietors is defective ; and secondly, they allow of labour being concentrated, 
and thus minimise the cardinal evil of slave labour—the reluctance with which 
it is yielded. On the other hand, the cultivation of cereal crops, in which exten- 
sive combination of labour is not important, and in which the operations of in- 
dustry are widely diffused, offers none of these advantages for the employment 
of slaves, while it is remarkably fitted to bring out in the highest degree the 
especial excellences of the industry of free proprietors. Owing to these causes 
it has happened that slavery has been maintained in the Southern States, which 
favour the growth of tobacco, cotton, and analogous products, while, in the 
Northern States, of which cereal crops are the great staple, it from an early 
period declined, and has ultimately died out. And in confirmation of this view 
it may be added that wherever in the Southern States the external conditions are 
especially favourable to cereal crops, as in parts of Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, and along the slopes of the Alleghanies, there slavery has always failed to 
maintain itself. It is owing to this cause that there now exists in some parts of 
the South a considerale element of free labouring population. 


_ Again, with regard to the progress of free labour, it is thought that, 
with the progress of population in the Slave States, the “ mean whites ”’ 
will ultimately be forced into competition with the slaves, and that, this 
competition once effectually commenced, the whites once engaged in 
lar industry, the superiority of free to servile labour will become 
manifest, and will gradually lead to the displacement of the latter. In 
this way, it is anticipated, the problem of abolishing slavery, and that of 
elevating the white population, may in the natural course of events be 
effectually solved by the same process. 


Unfortunately (Professor Cairnes remarks) this cheering view is entirely un- 
sustained by any foundation of fact. Population in slave communities follows 
laws of growth of its own. It imereases, it. is true, but by dispersion, not b 
concentration, and consequently the pressure upon the poor white, which it is 
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assumed will force him into competition with the slave, is never likely to be 
greater than at the present moment. In fact, it has now in many districts 
reached the starvation point, but without producing any of the effects which are 
anticipated from it. But, again, the free labour of the South possesses none of 
that superiority to slave labour, which is characteristic of free labour when reared 
in free communities. This is a distinction which in economic reasonings on 
slavery is frequently overlooked, but which it is all-important to bear in mind. 
The free labourer reared in free communities, energetic, intelligent, animated by 
the impulse of aos property, and trained to habits of thrift, is the best pro- 
ductive agent in the world, and, when brought into competition with the slave, 
will, except under very exceptional circumstances (such as existed when the 
continent was first settled), prove more than a match for him. But the free 
labourer of the South, blighted physically and morally by the presence of slavery, 
and trained in habits more suited to savage than to industrial life, easily suc- 
cumbs in the competition. In fact, the experiment is being constantly tried in 
the Southern States, and always with the same result. On the relative merits 
of slave and free labour—such free labour as the Slave States can produce— 
there is but one opinion among the planters. It is universally agreed that the 
labour of the mean whites is more inefficient, more unreliable, more unmanage- 
able than even the crude efforts of the slaves. If slavery in the South is to be 
oe by free industry, it can never be through the competition of such free 
industry as this. 

It does not appear, therefore, in what manner habits of regular industry can 
ever be sinaliol by the mass of the population of the Southern States while 
under a slave régime. The demoralisation produced by the presence of a de- 
— class renders the white man at once an unwilling and an inefficient 

bourer ; and the external incidents of slavery afford him the means of existing 
without engaging in regular toil. The question has, in truth, passed beyond the 
region of speculation. For two hundred years it has been submitted to the 

roof; and the mean whites are as far now from having made any progress in 
bits of regular industry as they were at the commencement of the period. 

The result, then, at which we arrive is, that regular industry is not to be ex- 
pected from the mass of the free people of the Southern States while slavery 
continues. 


After tracing at length, and with a masterly hand, the ambitious and 
aggressive career of the Slave Power, the same writer goes on to consider 
its probable designs in case of its independence being established : 


This, indeed (he remarks), might well seem to be a superfluous inquiry ; since, 
if we have correctly appreciated the past history of that Power, and the motives 
which have carried it to its present perilous attempt, we shall not easily err as 
to the objects which it hal pursue in the event of that attempt being success- 
ful. Combinations of men do not in a moment change their character and aims; 
of all combinations aristocracies are the most persistent in their plans ; and of 
all aristocracies an aristocracy of slaveholders is that the range of whose ideas’ 
is most limited, and whose career, therefore, is least susceptible of sudden 
deviation from the path which it has long followed. 

Nevertheless, it will not be expedient to take for granted what would seem to 
be in such little need of proof; for there are those who tell us that this party, 
whose whole history has been a record of successful aggression and of preten- 
sions rising with each success, has engaged in this last grand effort from motives 
the reverse of those which have hitherto notoriously inspired it; and who would 
have us believe that the Slave Power, which in the space of half a century has 

ushed its boundary from the foot of the Alleghanies to the borders of New 
exico, and which, from the position of an exceptional principle claiming a local 
toleration, has reached the audacity of aspiring to embrace the whole common- 
wealth in its domain—that this Power has suddenly changed its nature, and, in 
now seeking to secede from the Union, aims at nothing more than simple inde- 
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pendence—the privilege of being allowed to work out its own destiny in its 


own way. 

This cette tion, indeed, however paradoxical to those who are familiar with 
the exploits of the Southern party, underlies most of the speculation which has 
been current in this country upon the probable consequences of a severance of 
the Union, and is that which has procured for the cause of secession the degree 
of countenance which it has enjoyed. It will therefore be desirable to consider 
how far the basis of the assumption is warranted—how far the altered position 
of the South—supposing it to make its ground good in the present struggle—is 
calculated te affect tlie charaeter which it has hitherto sustained, and to convert 
an unscrupulous and ambitious faction into the moderate rulers of an inoffensive 
state. 

And here we must advert to principles already established. We have seen 
the causes which have made the Slave Power what it is :—in its new position 
which of these causes will cease to operate? Slavery is to remain the “ corner 
stone” of the republic more firmly set than ever. The economic and moral at- 
tributes of the South will therefore continue to be such as slavery must make 
them. Cultivation will be carried on according to the old methods: the old 
process of exhaustion must, therefore, go on; and thus the necessity for fresh 
soils will be not less urgent under the new régime than under the old. The 
—_ which slavery casts on industry will still remain: there will, therefore, 
still be an idle and vagabond class of mean whites ; and, since cultivation must 
still be contracted to the narrow area which is rich enough to support slave 
labour, there will, as now, be the wilderness to shelter them. There they must 
continue to drag out existence, lawless, restless, incapable of improvement, eager 
as ever for filibustering raids on peaceful neighbours. Lastly, the moral incidents 
of slavery must remain such as we have traced them. lust of power will 
still be generated by the associations and habits of domestic tyranny, and the 
ambition of slaveholders will still connect itself with that whieh is the founda- 
tion of their social life, and offers to them their only means of emerging from 
obscurity. In a word, all those fundamental influences springing from the 
deepest roots of slave society, which have concurred to mould the character and 
determine the career of the Slave Power while in connexion with the Union, will, 
after that connexion has been dissolved, continue to operate with unabated 


energy. 

Professor Cairnes wrote at a time that anteceded the legislative pro- 
hibition of slavery in the United States, and of which act it was truly 
said in anticipation that it would strike directly at the authority of the 
slave-lords. - The stigma previously affixed to industry being removed, it 
was also argued the industrial classes would — rise in social import- 
ance, and a free labouring population would doubtless in the end pre- 
dominate in the South. 


But these results (Professor Cairnes pagen could not be accomplished in a 
moment. A disloyal people would not be rendered loyal by a single stroke of 
the manumitter’s wand— 
“rerum imperiis bominumque 
Tot tantisque minor, quem ter vindicta quaterque 
Imposita haud unquam misera formidine privet.” 


The habits of obedience are not easily broken through, traditional feelings are 
owerful, and the influence of the slave-lords would probably long outlive the 
institution from which it derives its strength. A considerable period would, 
therefore, of necessity, elapse before that pervading sentiment of loyalty could 
be established, under the guidance of which alone, as all admit, the rule of the 
Union could be safely entrusted to popular institutions. 
But there is another result which might follow from the conquest of the 
South and the overthrow of slavery, the probable effects of which on the settle- 
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ment of Southern society it may be worth while for a moment to consider. Ts 
it not probable that, in the case we now contemplate, there would be an exten- 
sive immigration into the Southern States of free settlers from the North ®? And 
what would be the effect of this new ingredient on the society of the South? I 
imagine it would in the main be a wholesome one. The new settlers would 
carry with them the ideas, the enterprise, the progressive spirit of free society, 
and would act as aleaven of loyalty on the disaffection of the South; but I think 
it is equally plain they would introduce into Southern society, at all events for 
some time, a new element of disturbance. They would appear there as intruders, 
as the missionaries of a new social and political faith—a faith hateful to the old 
dominion, as living monuments of the humiliation of the Southern people. Is it 
not inevitable that between them and the old aristocracy a bitter feud would 
spring up—a feud which would soon be exasperated by mutual injuries, and 
might not impossibly be transmitted, as a heritage of hatred, to future genera- 
tions ? Now such a condition of society would be little favourable to the sudden 
conversion of the South to sentiments of loyalty; and, pending this happy con- 
summation, how is the South to be governed? We are thus forced back upon 
our original difficulty—the difficulty of governing a disaffected South, from 
which it seems to me the path of despotism offers the only escape. 

For these reasons, I cannot think that the North is oahdash in its attempt 
to reconstruct the Union in its original proportions. At the same time I am far 
from thinking that the time for peace has yet arrived. What, it seems to me, 
the occasion demands, and what, I think, the moral feeling of Europe should 
support the North in striving for, is a degree of success which shall compel the 
South to accept terms of separation, such as the progress of civilisation in Ame- 
rica and the advancement of human interests throughout the world mesevey 
require. To determine the exact amount of concessions on the part of the Sout 
which would satisfy these conditions is no part of my purpose. The attempt 
would be futile. it will suffice that I indicate as distinctly as I can that settie- 
ment of the controversy which would, in my judgment, adequately secure the 
ends proposed, and which on the whole is most to be desired. 

Any scheme for the readjustment of political society in North America ought, 
it seems to me, to embrace two leading objects: Ist, the greatest practical cur- 
tailment of the domain of the Slave Power; and 2nd, the reabsorption into the 
sphere of free society of as much of the present population of the Slave States 
as can be reabsorbed without detriment to the interests of freedom. On the 
assumption which I have made of the ability of the Northern people to subdue 
the South, these two conditions resolve themselves into one. The only obstacle 
to a complete reconstruction of the Union lies, on this assumption, in the dif- 
ficulty of combining in the same political system forms of society so different as 
those presented by the Northern and Southern States. We may then, for the 
—— of our discussion, confine our attention to the latter of the two con- 

itions which have been laid down. 

It will be remembered that, in considering, in a former chapter, the conse- 
quences of confining the Southern Confederacy within the area already settled 
under slavery, it was pointed out that slavery, thus restricted, would be at once 
arrested in its development, and that the check given to the system would be 
first felt in the older or breeding states. In these states the profits from slavery 
being derived chiefly from the sale, not from the employment, of slaves, so soon 
as the creation of new markets for the human stock was precluded, the reasons 
for maintaining the institution would cease. The slaveholders, obliged hence- 
forward to look to the soil as the sole source of their profits, would be forced 
upon improved methods of cultivation; and before the necessity for improved 
methods slavery would perforce disappear. Now, this being the position of 
slavery in the breeding states, it is 5 mar that, so soon as the progress of the 


Northern armies shall have made it clear that the Slave Power must fail in its 
original design—still more when the South is menaced with positive curtailment 
of its dominions—the slaveholders of these states will understand that, so far as 
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their interests are concerned, the institution is doomed. But this conviction 
will be brought home to them by still more cogent reasons than those which re- 
flection on their economic condition would furnish. The breeding states are also 
the border states, and they are therefore the states on which the evils of invasion 
must in the first instance fall. Already nearly the whole of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri is in the possession of the Northern armies. Observe, 
then, the light in which, in the present aspect of affairs, the question of secession 
must present itself to a border slaveholder. He sees that for him the extinction 
of slavery is rendered certain in an early future. His slaves are flying to the 
Federal armies. His country is suffering all the evils of invasion. The tide 
which bound him to the Slave Power is hopelessly severed. In this position of 
affairs is it not probable that, were the opportunity of re-establishing social order 
upon a new basis presented to him, he would seize it, and, the old system of societ 
having irrevocably passed away, that he would in good faith cast in his lot wit 
a new order of things ? 

Such an opportunity has been created for the border states by the adoption 
by Congress of Mr. Lincoln’s recent message, recommending a co-operation on 
the part of the Federal government with such states as are willing to accept a 
policy of emancipation. The scheme, indeed, has been pronounced in this country 
to be chimerical—framed less with a view to the actual exigencies of the case 
than to catch the applause of Europe. I venture to say that never was criticism 
less appropriate, or censure more unjust. Practicality and unaffected earnest- 
ness of purpose are written in every line of the message. In the full knowledge 
evinced of the actual circumstances of the border states, combined with the 
adroitness with which advantage is taken of their peculiar position as affected by 
passing events, there is displayed a rare political sagacity, which is not more 
creditable to its author than is the genuine sincerity which shines through his 
simple and weighty words. Had the scheme indeed been propounded at the 
outset of the contest (as so many well-meaning empirics among us were forward 
to advise)—while the Slave Power was yet unbroken, and the prospects of a 
future more prosperous than it had yet known seemed to be opening before it, 
there would have been some point in the strictures which have been indulged in, 
some ground for invidious comment; but, proposed at the present time, it is, 
as I venture to think, a suggestion than which few more wise or more important 
have ever been submitted to a legislative body. 

Returning to our argument, it has been seen that, in the event of the tide of 
war being decisively turned against the South, the position, alike industrial and 
geographical, of the border states would greatly favour a reconstruction of 
society in them upon principles of freedom. Now, this result would be power- 
fully helped forward ” another circumstance in respect to which they differ 
from the more Southern States of the Cucineee-—tee presence in their popu- 
lation of a large element of free cultivators. ‘This interest, already in some of 
the border states almost balancing that of slavery, would, it is evident, in the 
altered condition of affairs, rise rapidly into importance. Occupying that place 
in the social arrangements towards which the whole community was obviously 
tending, constantly increasing in numbers as the progress of emancipation 
brought new recruits to its ranks—a nucleus of loyalty around which all the 
best elements of society might gather—this section of the population would 
easily take the lead in the polities of their several states, would give tone to the 
whole community, and determine its march. 

It would thus seem that, the might of the Slave Power once effectually broken, 
the incorporation of the border states into a social system based on industrial 
freedom would not present any insuperable difficulties. It would be only neces- 
sary to give support to tendencies which the actual state of things would call 
at once into operation. Now, what might be done in the border states, where 
a slave society actually exists, might, it is evident, be accomplished with much 
_— facility in those districts of the South which, thou t conliel as Slave 


tates, have in reality yet to be colonised—for example, in ‘Texas and Arkansas, 
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In Texas population is represented by considerably less than one person to the 
square mile; in Arkansas, by four; and of this sprinkling of people three-fourths 
in both states are composed of free persons. To the recovery of these states to 
the dominion of freedom there would at least be no social or political obstacles 
which might not be easily overcome. Arkansas and Texas recovered, Louisiana 
alone of the states on the west of the Mississippi would remain to the Slave 
Power; and is it not possible that Louisiana also might be recovered to 
freedom ? Doubtless its pro-slavery tendencies are intensely strong; its slave 
population almost equals the free ; but the state is a small one, and the prize 
would be worth an extraordinary effort. Louisiana conquered, Arkansas and 
Texas recovered to freedom, the whole course of the Mississippi would be opened 
to the Western States; and the Slave Power—shut up within its narrow 
domain, bounded on one side by the Gulf of Mexico and the ocean, on the other 
by the line of the Alleghanies and the Mississippi—might with some confidence 
be left to that process of natural decay which slave institutions, arrested in their 
expansion, inevitably entail. 


The magnitude of the interests at stake, and the uncertainty of the 
future, added to the length of time that it must now inevitably take 
before any satisfactory conclusion in regard to the relations of free labour 
and slave labour, and the regeneration of cotton cultivation in the Southern 
States can be arrived at, attest plainly that if we have any regard for the 
present sufferings of the factory population, and if we really wish to anti- 
cipate further and worse disasters, we ought not to delay for a moment 
organising native free labour under British superintendence in Africa, and 
extending eotton cultivation throughout the world, wherever the climate, 
soil, and other circumstances are most favourable for such cultivation. 
The crisis, which at the present moment bears so sad and so gloomy an 
aspect, might, were capitalists to take up this extension of their business, 
be in reality rich in the most beneficial results to a large portion of the 
human race. 
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